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1 Designing data marts for data warehouses Q 

October 2001 ACM Transactions on Software Engineering and Methodology (TOSEM), 

Volume 10 Issue 4 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: 1 jpdf(203.43 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract, references, citings, index 
^ terms , review 

Data warehouses are databases devoted to analytical processing. They are used to 
support decision-making activities in most modern business settings, when complex data 
sets have to be studied and analyzed. The technology for analytical processing assumes 
that data are presented in the form of simple data marts, consisting of a well-identified 
collection of facts and data analysis dimensions (star schema). Despite the wide diffusion 
of data warehouse technology and concepts, we still miss me ... 

Keywords: conceptual modeling, data mart, data warehouse, design method, software 
quality management 
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Snakes and sandwiches: optimal clustering strategies for a data warehouse 
H. V. Jagadish, Laks V. S. Lakshmanan, Divesh Srivastava 

June 1999 ACM SIGMOD Record , Proceedings of the 1999 ACM SIGMOD international 

conference on Management of data SIGMOD '99, Volume 28 issue 2 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: j ^pdfd.47 MB) Additional Information: full citation, abstract, references, citings, index 
' ^ terms 

Physical layout of data is a crucial determinant of performance in a data warehouse. The 
optimal clustering of data on disk, for minimizing expected I/O, depends on the query 
workload. In practice, we often have a reasonable sense of the likelihood of different 
classes of queries, e.g., 40% of the queries concern calls made from some specific 
telephone number in some month. In this paper, we address the problem of finding an 
optimal clustering of records of ... 

A comparison of data warehousing methodologies 
Arun Sen, Atish P. Sinha 

March 2005 Communications of the ACM, volume 48 issue 3 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: t§pdf(1 17.81 KB) Additiona! information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 
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Using a common set of attributes to determine which methodology to use in a particular 
data warehousing project. 

Star graphics: An object-oriented implementation Q 

Daniel E. Lipkie, Steven R. Evans, John K. Newlin, Robert L. Weissman 

July 1982 ACM SIGGRAPH Computer Graphics , Proceedings of the 9th annual 

conference on Computer gra phics and interactive techniques SIGGRAPH 

"82, Volume 16 Issue 3 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: ■ § pdf(955.07 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract, references , cjtings, index 

terms 

The XEROX Star 8010 Information System features an integrated text and graphics 
editor. The Star hardware consists of a processor, a large bit-mapped display, a keyboard 
and a pointing device. Star's basic graphic elements are points, lines, rectangles, 
triangles, graphics frames, text frames and bar charts. The internal representation is in 
terms of idealized objects that are displayed or printed at resolutions determined by the 
output device. This paper describes the design and implementa ... 

Keywords: Business graphics, Subclassing 

Heuristic optimization of OLAP queries in multidimensionally hierarchically clustered Q 
databases 

Dimitri Theodoratos, Aris Tsois 

November 2001 Proceedings of the 4th ACM international workshop on Data 
warehousing and OLAP DOLAP '01 

Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: ^ pdfd.44 MB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , citings , index terms 

On-line analytical processing (OLAP) is a technology that encompasses applications 
requiring a multidimensional and hierarchical view of data. OLAP applications often 
require fast response time to complex grouping/aggregation queries on enormous 
quantities of data. Commercial relational database management systems use mainly 
multiple one-dimensional indexes to process OLAP queries that restrict multiple 
dimensions. However, in many cases, multidimensional access methods outperform one- 
dimensiona ... 

Bottom-up computation of sparse and Iceberg CUBE Q 
Kevin Beyer, Raghu Ramakrishnan 

June 1999 ACM SIGMOD Record , Proceedings of the 1999 ACM SIGMOD international 

conference on Management of data SIGMOD '99, Volume 28 issue 2 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available- p dfd.4 9 MB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , citings , index 
' ^ terms 

We introduce the Iceberg-CUBE problem as a reformulation of the datacube (CUBE) 
problem. The Iceberg-CUBE problem is to compute only those group-by partitions with an 
aggregate value (e.g., count) above some minimum support threshold. The result of 
Iceberg-CUBE can be used (1) to answer group-by queries with a clause such as HAVING 
COUNT(*) >= X, where X is greater than the threshold, (2) for mining multidimensional 
association rules, and (3) to complement existing strategies for identif ... 

Automated data warehousing for rule-based CRM systems Q 
Han-joon Kim, TaeHee Lee, Sang-goo Lee, Jonghun Chun 
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January 2003 Proceedings of the 14th Australasian database conference - Volume 17 
ADC '03 

Publisher: Australian Computer Society, Inc. 

Full text available: ^ pdf(274.28 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 

This paper proposes a novel way of automatically developing data warehouse 
configuration in rule-based CRM systems. Rule-based CRM systems assume that 
marketing activities are represented as a set of IF-WHEN rules. Currently, to provide 
good quality CRM functionalities, CRM systems seek to combine conventional CRM 
methodologies with data warehousing technology. A data warehouse can be abstractly 
seen as a set of materialized views. Selecting views for materialization in a data 
warehouse i ... 

Keywords: CRM, analysis query, data warehouse, materialized view, rules, star-join 
index 



Component-driven engineering of database applications 
Klaus-Dieter Schewe, Bernhard Thalheim 

January 2006 Proceedings of the 3rd Asia-Pacific conference on Conceptual modelling 
- Volume 53 APCCM '06 

Publisher: Australian Computer Society, Inc. 

Full text available: ^ | pdfd 88.64 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 

Though it is commonly agreed that the design of large database schemata requires group 
effort, database design from component subschemata has not been investigated 
thoroughly. In this paper we investigate snbwflake-like subschemata of database 
schemata expressed in the Higher-order Entity-Relationship Model (HERM). These 
subschemata are almost hierarchical in the sense that they may contain cycles in the 
schema, but not in the instances. We show that each HERM schema can be decomposed 
into such ... 

Poster papers - short papers: A visual interface technique for exploring OLAP data 

with coordinated dimension hierarchies 

MarkSifer 

November 2003 Proceedings of the twelfth international conference on Information 
and knowledge management CIKM '03 

Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: ^ pdf(272.82 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 

Multi-dimensional data occurs in many domains while a wide variety of text based and 
visual interfaces for querying such data exists. But many of these interfaces are not 
applicable to OLAP, as they do not support use of dimension hierarchies for selection and 
aggregation. We introduce an interface technique which supports visual querying of OLAP 
data, that has been implemented in the SGViewer tool. It is based on a data graph rather 
than a data cube representation of the data. Our interface pre ... 

Keywords: OLAP, data exploration, hierarchies, interface 



10 Graphical interaction with heterogeneous databases 
T. Catarci, G. Santucci, J. Cardiff 

May 1997 The VLDB Journal — The International Journal on Very Large Data Bases, 

Volume 6 Issue 2 
Publisher: Springer-Verlag New York, Inc. 

Full text available: ^ pdf(602.82 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , citings , index terms 

During the past few years our research efforts have been inspired by two different needs. 
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On one hand, the number of non-expert users accessing databases is growing apace. On 
the other, information systems will no longer be characterized by a single centralized 
architecture, but rather by several heterogeneous component systems. In order to 
address such needs we have designed a new query system with both user-oriented and 
multidatabase features. The system's main components are an adaptive visua ... 

11 Charles W. Bachman interview: September 25-26, 2004; Tucson. Arizona Q 
Thomas Haigh 

January 2006 ACM Oral History interviews 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: pdf(761.66 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract 

Charles W. Bachman reviews his career. Born during 1924 in Kansas, Bachman attended 
high school in East Lansing, Michigan before joining the Army Anti Aircraft Artillery Corp, 
with which he spent two years in the Southwest Pacific Theater, during World War II. 
After his discharge from the military, Bachman earned a B.Sc. in Mechanical Engineering 
in 1948, followed immediately by an M.Sc. in the same discipline, from the University of 
Pennsylvania. On graduation, he went to work for Do ... 

12 Session 7: GYQ reductions, canonical connections, tree and cyclic schemas and tree Q 
<g> projections 

^ Nathan Goodman, Oded Shmueli, Y. C. Tay 

March 1983 Proceedings of the 2nd ACM SIGACT-SIGMOD symposium on Principles of 

database systems PODS '83 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: ^| pdf(1.09 MB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , citings 

Database schemas may be partitioned into two sub-classes tree schemas and cyclic 
schemas. The analysis of tree vs cyclic schemas introduced the concepts of GYO 
reductions, canonical connections and tree projections. This paper investigates the 
intricate relationships among these concepts in the context of universal relation 
databases. 

13 The theory of parsing, translation, and compiling Q 
Alfred V. Aho, Jeffrey D. Ullman 

January 1972 Book 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Full text available: fg|pdf(98.28 MB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract, references , cited by , index . 

^ terms 

From volume 1 Preface (See Front Matter for full Preface) 

This book is intended for a one or two semester course in compiling theory at the senior 
or graduate level. It is a theoretically oriented treatment of a practical subject. Our 
motivation for making it so is threefold. 

(1) In an area as rapidly changing as Computer Science, sound pedagogy demands that 
courses emphasize ideas, rather than implementation details. It is our hope that the 
algorithms and concepts presen ... 

14 Special topic section on peer to peer data management: Design issues and Q 
<#> challenges for RDF- and schema-based peer-to-peer systems 

^ Wolfgang Nejdl, Wolf Siberski, Michael Sintek 

September 2003 ACM SIGMOD Record, Volume 32 issue 3 
Publisher: ACM Press 
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Full text available: * ^pdf(1 35.94 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , citings 

Databases have employed a schema-based approach to store and retrieve structured data 
for decades. For peer-to-peer (P2P) networks, similar approaches are just beginning to 
emerge. While quite a few database techniques can be re-used in this new context, a P2P 
data management infrastructure poses additional challenges which have to be solved 
before schema-based P2P networks become as common as schema-based databases. We 
will describe some of these challenges and discuss approaches to solve them. ... 

15 Semantics and implementation of schema evolution in object-oriented databases 
^ Jay Banerjee, Won Kim, Hyoung-Joo Kim, Henry F. Korth 

December 1987 ACM SIGMOD Record , Proceedings of the 1987 ACM SIGMOD 

international conference on Management of data SIGMOD '87, Volume 
16 Issue 3 

Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: fig)pdf(1.54 MB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , citings , index 
™ terms 

Object-oriented programming is well-suited to such data-intensive application domains as 
CAD/CAM, AI, and 01 S (office information systems) with multimedia documents. At MCC 
we have built a prototype object-oriented database system, called ORION. It adds 
persistence and sharability to objects created and manipulated in applications 
implemented in an object-oriented programming environment. One of the important 
requirements of these applications is schema evolution, that is, the ability to dy ... 

16 Data processing in the large: BIwTL: a business information warehouse toolkit and 
<§> language for warehousing simplification and automation 

v Bin He, Rui Wang, Ying Chen, Ana Lelescu, James Rhodes 

June 2007 Proceedings of the 2007 ACM SIGMOD i nternational conference on 

Management of data SIGMOD '07 
Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: ^) pdf(355.95 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 

Rapidly leveraging information analytics technologies to mine the mounting information in 
structured and unstructured forms, derive business insights and improve decision making 
is becoming increasingly critical to today's business successes. One of the key enablers of 
the analytics technologies is an Information Warehouse Management System (IWMS) that 
processes different types and forms of information, builds, and maintains the information 
warehouse (IW) effectively. Although traditional mul ... 

Keywords: data mining, information warehouse, warehousing language 



17 A graphical definition of authorization schema in the DTAC model 
Jonathon E. Tidswell, John M. Potter 

May 2001 Proceedings of the sixth ACM symposium on Access control models and 
technologies SACMAT '01 

Publisher: ACM Press 

Full text available: *|| pdf(1 86.83 KB) Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , index terms 

The specification of constraint languages for access control models has proven to be 
difficult but remains necessary for safety and for mandatory access control policies: While 
the authorisation relation $(Subject \times Object \rightarrow \pow Right)$ defines the 
authorised permissions an authorisation schema defines how the various concepts (such 
as subjects, users, roles, labels) are combined to form a complete access control 
model. Using examples drawn from common access contr ... 

Keywords: DTAC, access control, computer security, constraints, dynamic, graphs, roles, 
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18 Computation: finite and infinite machines 
Marvin L Minsky 
January 1967 Book 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Additional Information: full citation , abstract , references , cited by ! index terms 
From the Preface (See Front Matter for full Preface) 

Man has within a single generation found himself sharing the world with a strange new 
species: the computers and computer-like machines. Neither history, nor philosophy, nor 
common sense will tell us how these machines will affect us, for they do not do "work" as 
did machines of the Industrial Revolution. Instead of dealing with materials or energy, we 
are told that they handle "control" and "information" and even "intellectua ... 




19 HydroJ: object-oriented pattern matching for evolvable distributed systems Q 
Keunwoo Lee, Anthony LaMarca, Craig Chambers 

October 2003 ACM SIGPLAN Notices , Proceedings of the 18th annual ACM SIGPLAN 
conference on Object-oriented programing, systems, languages, and 
applications OOPSLA '03, Volume 38 Issue 11 
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Abstract 

Data warehousing and on-line analytical processing (OLAP) 
are essential elements of decision support, which has 
increasingly become a focus of the database industry. Many 
commercial products and services are now available, and all 
of the principal database management system vendors now 
have offerings in these areas. Decision support places some 
rather different requirements on database technology 
compared to traditional on-line transaction processing 
applications. This paper provides an overview of data 
warehousing and OLAP technologies, with an emphasis on 
their new requirements. We describe back end tools for 
extracting, cleaning and loading data into a data warehouse; 
multidimensional data models typical of OLAP; front end 
client tools for querying and data analysis; server extensions 
for efficient query processing; and tools for metadata 
management and for managing the warehouse. In addition to 
surveying the state of the art, this paper also identifies some 
promising research issues, some of which are related to 
problems that the database research community has worked 
on for years, but others are only just beginning to be 
addressed. This overview is based on a tutorial that the 
authors presented at the VLDB Conference, 1996. 

1. Introduction 

Data warehousing is a collection of decision support 
technologies, aimed at enabling the knowledge worker 
(executive, manager, analyst) to make better and faster 
decisions. The past three years have seen explosive growth, 
both in the number of products and services offered, and in 
the adoption of these technologies by industry. According to 
the META Group, the data warehousing market, including 
hardware, database software, and tools, is projected to grow 
from $2 billion in 1995 to $8 billion in 1998. Data 
warehousing technologies have been successfully deployed in 
many industries: manufacturing (for order shipment and 
customer support), retail (for user profiling and inventory 
management), financial services (for claims analysis, risk 
analysis, credit card analysis, and fraud detection), 
transportation (for fleet management), telecommunications 
(for call analysis and fraud detection), utilities (for power 
usage analysis), and healthcare (for outcomes analysis). This 
paper presents a roadmap of data warehousing technologies, 
focusing on the special requirements that data warehouses 
place on database management systems (DBMSs). 



A data warehouse is a "subject-oriented, integrated, time- 
varying, non-volatile collection of data that is used primarily 
in organizational decision making." 1 Typically, the data 
warehouse is maintained separately from the organization's 
operational databases. There are many reasons for doing this. 
The data warehouse supports on-line analytical processing 
(OLAP), the functional and performance requirements of 
which are quite different from those of the on-line transaction 
processing (OLTP) applications traditionally supported by the 
operational databases. 

OLTP applications typically automate clerical data processing 
tasks such as order entry and banking transactions that are the 
bread-and-butter day-to-day operations of an organization. 
These tasks are structured and repetitive, and consist of short, 
atomic, isolated transactions. The transactions require 
detailed, up-to-date data, and read or update a few (tens of) 
records accessed typically on their primary keys. Operational 
databases tend to be hundreds of megabytes to gigabytes in 
size. Consistency and recoverability of the database are 
critical, and maximizing transaction throughput is the key 
performance metric. Consequently, the database is designed 
to reflect the operational semantics of known applications, 
and, in particular, to minimize concurrency conflicts. 

Data warehouses, in contrast, are targeted for decision 
support. Historical, summarized and consolidated data is 
more important than detailed, individual records. Since data 
warehouses contain consolidated data, perhaps from several 
operational databases, over potentially long periods of time, 
they tend to be orders of magnitude larger than operational 
databases; enterprise data warehouses are projected to be 
hundreds of gigabytes to terabytes in size. The workloads are 
query intensive with mostly ad hoc, complex queries that can 
access millions of records and perform a lot of scans, joins, 
and aggregates. Query throughput and response times are 
more important than transaction throughput. 

To facilitate complex analyses and visualization, the data in a 
warehouse is typically modeled multidimensional. For 
example, in a sales data warehouse, time of sale, sales district, 
salesperson, and product might be some of the dimensions 
of interest. Often, these dimensions are hierarchical; time of 
sale may be organized as a day-month-quarter-year hierarchy, 
product as a product-category-industry hierarchy. Typical 



OLAP operations include rollup (increasing the level of 
aggregation) and drill-down (decreasing the level of 
aggregation or increasing detail) along one or more 
dimension hierarchies, slice jxnd_dice (selection and 
projection), and pivot (re-orienting the multidimensional view 
of data). 

Given that operational databases are finely tuned to support 
known OLTP workloads, trying to execute complex OLAP 
queries against the operational databases would result in 
unacceptable performance. Furthermore, decision support 
requires data that might be missing from the operational 
databases; for instance, understanding trends or making 
predictions requires historical data, whereas operational 
databases store only current data. Decision support usually 
requires consolidating data from many heterogeneous 
sources: these might include external sources such as stock 
market feeds, in addition to several operational databases. 
The different sources might contain data of varying quality, or 
use inconsistent representations, codes and formats, which 
have to be reconciled. Finally, supporting ' the . 
multidimensional data models and operations typical of 
OLAP requires special data organization, access methods, 
and implementation methods, not generally provided by 
commercial DBMSs targeted for OLTP. It is for all these 
reasons that data warehouses are implemented separately 
from operational databases. 

Data warehouses might be implemented on standard or 
extended relational DBMSs, called Relational OLAP 
(ROLAP) servers. These servers assume that data is stored in 
relational databases, and they support extensions to SQL and 
special access and implementation methods to efficiently 
implement the multidimensional data model and operations. 
In contrast, multidimensional OLAP (MOLAP) servers are 
servers that directly store multidimensional data in special 
data structures (e.g., arrays) and implement the OLAP 
operations over these special data structures. 

There is more to building and maintaining a data warehouse 
than selecting an OLAP server and defining a schema and 
some complex queries for the warehouse. Different 
architectural alternatives exist. Many organizations want to 
implement an integrated enterprise warehouse that collects 
information about all subjects (e.g., customers, products, 
sales, assets, personnel) spanning the whole organization. 
However, building an enterprise warehouse is a long and 
complex process, requiring extensive business modeling, and 
may take many years to succeed. Some organizations are 
settling for data marts instead, which are departmental 
subsets focused on selected subjects (e.g., a marketing data 
mart may include customer, product, and sales information). 
These data marts enable faster roll out, since they do not 
require enterprise- wide consensus, but they may lead to 
complex integration problems in the long run, if a complete 
business model is not developed. 



In Section 2, we describe a typical data warehousing 
architecture, and the process of designing and operating a 
data warehouse. In Sections 3-7, we review relevant 
technologies for loading and refreshing data in a data 
warehouse, warehouse servers, front end tools, and 
warehouse management tools. In each case, we point out 
what is different from traditional database technology, and we 
mention representative products. In this paper, we do not 
intend to provide comprehensive descriptions of all products 
in every category. We encourage the interested reader to look 
at recent issues of trade magazines such as Databased 
Advisor, Database Programming and Design, Datamation, 
and DBMS Magazine, and vendors' Web sites for more 
details of commercial products, white papers, and case 
studies. The OLAP Council 2 is a good source of information 
on standardization efforts across the industry, and a paper by 
Codd, et al. 3 defines twelve rules for OLAP products. Finally, 
a good source of references on data warehousing and OLAP 
is the Data Warehousing Information Center 4 . 

Research in data warehousing is fairly recent, and has focused 
primarily on query processing and view maintenance issues. 
There still are many open research problems. We conclude in 
Section 8 with a brief mention of these issues. 

2. Architecture and End-to-End Process 

Figure 1 shows a typical data warehousing architecture. 
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Figure 1 . Data Warehousing Architecture 

It includes tools for extracting data from multiple operational 
databases and external sources; for cleaning, transforming 
and integrating this data; for loading data into the data 
warehouse; and for periodically refreshing the warehouse to 
reflect updates at the sources and to purge data , from the 
warehouse, perhaps onto slower archival storage. In addition 
to the main warehouse, there may be several departmental 
data marts. Data in the warehouse and data marts is stored 
and managed by one or more warehouse servers, which 
present multidimensional views of data to a variety of front 
end tools: query tools, report writers, analysis tools, and data 
mining tools. Finally, there is a repository for storing and 



managing metadata, and tools for monitoring and 
administering the warehousing system. 

The warehouse may be distributed for load balancing, 
scalability, and higher availability. In such a distributed 
architecture, the metadata repository is usually replicated with 
each fragment of the warehouse, and the entire warehouse is 
administered centrally. An alternative architecture, 
implemented for expediency when it may be too expensive to 
construct a single logically integrated enterprise warehouse,. is 
a federation of warehouses or data marts, each with its own 
repository and decentralized administration. 
Designing and rolling out a data warehouse is a complex 
process, consisting of the following activities 5 . 

• Define the architecture, do capacity planning, and select 
the storage servers, database and OLAP servers, and 
tools. 

• Integrate the servers, storage, and client tools. 

• Design the warehouse schema and views. 

• Define the physical warehouse organization, data 
placement, partitioning, and access methods. 

• Connect the sources using gateways, ODBC drivers, or 
other wrappers. 

• Design and implement scripts for data extraction, 
cleaning, transformation, load, and refresh. 

• Populate the repository with the schema and view 
definitions, scripts, and other metadata. 

• Design and implement end-user applications. 

• Roll out the warehouse and applications. 

3. Back End Tools and Utilities 

Data warehousing systems use a variety of data extraction and 
cleaning tools, and load and refresh utilities for populating 
warehouses. Data extraction from "foreign" sources is usually 
implemented via gateways and standard interfaces (such as 
Information Builders EDA/SQL, ODBC, Oracle Open 
Connect, Sybase Enterprise Connect, Informix Enterprise 
Gateway). 

Data Cleaning 

Since a data warehouse is used for decision making, it is 
important that the data in the warehouse be correct. However, 
since large volumes of data from multiple sources are 
involved, there is a high probability of errors and anomalies 
in the data.. Therefore, tools that help to detect data 
anomalies and correct them can have a high payoff. Some 
examples where data cleaning becomes necessary are; 
inconsistent field lengths, inconsistent descriptions, 
inconsistent value assignments, missing entries and violation 
of integrity constraints. Not surprisingly, optional fields in 
data entry forms are significant sources of inconsistent data. 



There are three related, but somewhat different, classes of 
data cleaning tools. Data migration tools allow simple 
transformation rules to be specified; e.g., "replace the string 
gender by sex". Warehouse Manager from Prism is an 
example of a popular tool of this kind. Data scrubbing tools 
use domain-specific knowledge (e.g., postal addresses) to do 
the scrubbing of data. They often exploit parsing and fuzzy 
matching techniques to accomplish cleaning from multiple 
sources. Some tools make it possible to specify the "relative 
cleanliness' 1 of sources. Tools such as Integrity and Trillum 
fall in this category. Data auditing tools make it possible to 
discover rules and relationships (or to signal violation of 
stated rules) by scanning data. Thus, such tools may be 
considered variants of data mining tools. For example, such a 
tool may discover a suspicious pattern (based on statistical 
analysis) that a certain car dealer has never received any 
complaints. 

Load 

After extracting, cleaning and transforming, data must be 
loaded into the warehouse. Additional preprocessing may still 
be required: checking integrity constraints; sorting; 
summarization, aggregation and other computation to build 
the derived tables stored in the warehouse; building indices 
and other access paths; and partitioning to multiple target 
storage areas. Typically, batch load utilities are used for this 
purpose. In addition to populating the warehouse, a load 
utility must allow the system administrator to monitor status, 
to cancel, suspend and resume a load, and to restart after 
failure with no loss of data integrity. 

The load utilities for data warehouses have to deal with much 
larger data volumes than for operational databases. There is 
only a small time window (usually at night) when the 
warehouse can be taken offline to refresh it. Sequential loads 
can take a very long time, e.g., loading a terabyte of data can 
take weeks and months! Hence, pipelined and partitioned 
parallelism are typically exploited 6 . Doing a full load has the 
advantage that it can be treated as a long batch transaction 
that builds up a new database. While it is in progress, the 
current database can still support queries; when the load 
transaction commits, the current database is replaced with the 
new one. Using periodic checkpoints ensures that if a failure 
occurs during the load, the process can restart from the last 
checkpoint. 

However, even using parallelism, a full load may still take too 
long. Most commercial utilities (e.g., RedBrick Table 
Management Utility) use incremental loading during refresh 
to reduce the volume of data that has to be incorporated into 
the warehouse. Only the updated tuples are inserted. 
However, the load process now is harder to manage. The 
incremental load conflicts with ongoing queries, so it is 
treated as a sequence of shorter transactions (which commit 
periodically, e.g., after every 1000 records or every few 
seconds), but now this sequence of transactions has to be 
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coordinated to ensure consistency of derived data and indices 
with the base data. 

Refresh 

Refreshing a warehouse consists in propagating updates on 
source data to correspondingly update the base data and 
derived data stored in the warehouse. There are two sets of 
issues to consider: when to refresh, and how to refresh. 
Usually, the warehouse is refreshed periodically (e.g., daily or 
weekly). Only if some OLAP queries need current data (e.g., 
up to the minute stock quotes), is it necessary to propagate 
every update. The refresh policy is set by the warehouse 
administrator, depending on user needs and traffic, and may 
be different for different sources. 

Refresh techniques may also depend on the characteristics of 
the source and the capabilities of the database servers. 
Extracting an entire source file or database is usually too 
expensive, but may be the only choice for legacy data 
sources. Most contemporary database systems provide 
replication servers that support incremental techniques for 
propagating updates from a primary database to one or more 
replicas. Such replication servers can be used to 
incrementally refresh a warehouse when the sources change. 
There are two basic replication techniques: data shipping and 
transaction shipping. 

In data shipping (e.g., used in the Oracle Replication Server, 
Praxis OmniReplicator), a table in the warehouse is treated as 
a remote snapshot of a table in the source database. After jow 
triggers are used to update a snapshot log table whenever the 
source table changes; and an automatic refresh schedule (or a 
manual refresh procedure) is then set up to propagate the 
updated data to the remote snapshot. 

In transaction shipping (e.g., used in the Sybase Replication 
Server and Microsoft SQL Server), the regular transaction log 
is used, instead of triggers and a special snapshot log table. 
At the source site, the transaction log is sniffed to detect 
updates on replicated tables, and those log records are 
transferred to a replication server, which packages up the 
corresponding transactions to update the replicas. Transaction 
shipping has the advantage that it does not require triggers, 
which can increase the workload on the operational source 
databases. However, it cannot always be used easily across 
DBMSs from different vendors, because there are no standard 
APIs for accessing the transaction log. 

Such replication servers have been used for refreshing data 
warehouses. However, the refresh cycles have to be properly 
chosen so that the volume of data does not overwhelm the 
incremental load utility. 

In addition to . propagating changes to the base data in the 
warehouse, the derived data also has to be updated 
correspondingly. The problem of constructing logically 



correct updates for incrementally updating derived data 
(materialized views) has been the subject of much research 7 8 
9 10 . For data warehousing, the most significant classes of 
derived data are summary tables, single-table indices and 
join indices. 



4. Conceptual Model and Front End Tools 

A popular conceptual model that influences the front-end 
tools, database design, and the query engines for OLAP is the 
multidimensional view of data in the warehouse. In a 
multidimensional data model, there is a set of numeric 
measures that are the objects of analysis. Examples of such 
measures are sales, budget, revenue, inventory, ROI (return 
on investment). Each of the numeric measures depends on a 
set of dimensions, which provide the context for the measure. 
For example, the dimensions associated with a sale amount 
can be the city, product name, and the date when the sale was 
made. The dimensions together are assumed to uniquely 
determine the measure. Thus, the multidimensional data 
views a measure as a value in the multidimensional space of 
dimensions. Each dimension is described by a set of 
attributes. For example, the Product dimension may consist of 
four attributes: the category and the industry of the product, 
year of its introduction, and the average profit margin. For 
example, the soda Surge belongs to the category beverage 
and the food industry, was introduced in 1 996, and may have 
an average profit margin of 80%. The attributes of a 
dimension may be related via a hierarchy of relationships. In 
the above example, the product name is related to its category 
and the industry attribute through such a hierarchical 
relationship. 
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Figure 2. Multidimensional data 

Another distinctive feature of the conceptual model for 
OLAP is its stress on aggregation of measures by one or 
more dimensions as one of the key operations; e.g., 
computing and ranking the total sales by each county (or by 
each year). Other popular operations include comparing two 
measures (e.g., sales and budget) aggregated by the same 
dimensions. Time is a dimension that is of particular 
significance to decision support (e.g., trend analysis). Often, 
it is desirable to have built-in knowledge of calendars and 
other aspects of the time dimension. 



Front End Tools 

The multidimensional data model grew out of the view of 
business data popularized by PC spreadsheet programs that 
were extensively used by business analysts. The spreadsheet 
is still the most compelling front-end application for OLAP. 
The challenge in supporting a query environment for OLAP 
can be crudely summarized as that of supporting spreadsheet 
operations efficiently over large multi-gigabyte databases. 
Indeed, the Essbase product of Arbor Corporation uses 
Microsoft Excel as the front-end tool for its multidimensional 
engine. 

We shall briefly discuss some of the popular operations that 
are supported by the multidimensional spreadsheet 
applications. One such operation is pivoting. Consider the 
multidimensional schema of Figure 2 represented in a 
spreadsheet where each row corresponds to a sale . Let there 
be one column for each dimension and an extra column that 
represents the amount of sale. The simplest view of pivoting 
is that it selects two dimensions that are used to aggregate a 
measure, e.g., sales in the above example. The aggregated 
values are often displayed in a grid where each value in the 
(x,y) coordinate corresponds to the aggregated value of the 
measure when the first dimension has the value x and the 
second dimension has the value y. Thus, in our example, if 
the selected dimensions are city and year, then the x-axis may 
represent all values of city and the y-axis may represent the 
years. The point (x,y) will represent the aggregated sales for 
city x in the year y. Thus, what were values in the original 
spreadsheets have now become row and column headers in 
the pivoted spreadsheet. 

Other operators related to pivoting are rollup or drill-down. 
Rollup corresponds to taking the current data object and 
doing a further group-by on one of the dimensions. Thus, it is 
possible to roll-up the sales data, perhaps already aggregated 
on city, additionally by product. The drill-down operation is 
the converse of rollup. Slice _and jdice corresponds to 
reducing the dimensionality of the data, i.e., taking a 
projection of the data on a subset of dimensions for selected 
values of the other dimensions. For example, we can 
slice_and_dice sales data for a specific product to create a 
table that consists of the dimensions city and the day of sale. 
The other popular operators include ranking (sorting), 
selections and defining computed attributes. 

Although the multidimensional spreadsheet has attracted a lot 
of interest since it empowers the end user to analyze business 
data, this has not replaced traditional analysis by means of a 
managed query environment. These environments use stored 
procedures and predefined complex queries to provide 
packaged analysis tools. Such tools often make it possible for 
the end-user to query in terms of domain-specific business 



data. These applications often use raw data access tools and 
optimize the access patterns depending on the back end 
database server. In addition, there are query environments 
(e.g., Microsoft Access) that help build ad hoc SQL queries 
by "pointing-and-clicking". Finally, there are a variety of 
data mining tools that are often used as front end tools to data 
warehouses. 

5. Database Design Methodology 

The multidimensional data model described above is 
implemented directly by MOLAP servers. We will describe 
these briefly in the next section. However, when a relational 
ROLAP server is used, the multidimensional model and its 
operations have to be mapped into relations and SQL queries. 
In this section, we describe the design of relational database 
schemas that reflect the multidimensional views of data. 

Entity Relationship diagrams and normalization techniques 
are popularly used for database design in OLTP 
environments. However, the database designs recommended 
by ER diagrams are inappropriate for decision support 
systems where efficiency in querying and in loading data 
(including incremental loads) are important. 
Most data warehouses use a star schema to represent the 
multidimensional data model. The database consists of a 
single fact table and a single table for each dimension. Each 
tuple in the fact table consists of a pointer (foreign key - often 
uses a generated key for efficiency) to each of the dimensions 
that provide its multidimensional coordinates, and stores the 
numeric measures for those coordinates. Each dimension 
table consists of columns that correspond to attributes of the 
dimension. Figure 3 shows an example of a star schema. 
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Figure 3. A Star Schema. 

Star schemas do not explicitly provide support for attribute 
hierarchies. Snowflake schemas provide a refinement of star 



schemas where the dimensional hierarchy is explicitly 
represented by normalizing the dimension tables, as shown in 
Figure 4. This leads to advantages in maintaining the 
dimension tables. However, the denormalized structure of the 
dimensional tables in star schemas may be more appropriate 
for browsing the dimensions. 

Fact constellations are examples of more complex structures 
in which multiple fact tables share dimensional tables. For 
example, projected expense and the actual expense may form 
a fact constellation since they share many dimensions. 
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Figure 4. A Snowflake Schema. 

In addition to the fact and dimension tables, data warehouses 
store selected summary tables containing pre-aggregated data. 
In the simplest cases, the pre-aggregated data corresponds to 
aggregating the fact table on one or more selected 
dimensions. Such pre-aggregated summary data can be 
represented in the database in at least two ways. Let us 
consider the example of a summary table that has total sales 
by product by year in the context of the star schema of Figure 
3. We can represent such a summary table by a separate fact 
table which shares the dimension Product and also a separate 
shrunken dimension table for time, which consists of only the 
attributes of the dimension that make sense for the summary 
table (i.e., year). Alternatively, we can represent the summary 
table by encoding the aggregated tuples in the same fact table 
and the same dimension tables without adding new tables. 
This may be accomplished by adding a new level field to each 
dimension and using nulls: We can encode a day, a month or 
a year in the Date dimension table as follows: (idO, 0, 22, 01, 
1960) represents a record for Jan 22, 1960, (idl, 1, NULL, 
01, 1960) represents the month Jan 1960 and (id2, 2, NULL, 
NULL, 1960) represents the year 1960. The second attribute 
represents the new attribute level: 0 for days, 1 for months, 2 
for years. In the fact table, a record containing the foreign key 
id2 represents the aggregated sales for a Product in the year 
1960. The latter method, while reducing the number of tables, 
is often a source of operational errors since the level field 
needs be carefully interpreted. 

6. Warehouse Servers 



Data warehouses may contain large volumes of data. To 
answer queries efficiently, therefore, requires highly efficient 
access methods and query processing techniques. Several 
issues arise. First, data warehouses use redundant structures 
such as indices and materialized views. Choosing which 
indices to build and which views to materialize is an 
important physical design problem. The next challenge is to 
effectively use the existing indices and materialized views to 
answer queries. Optimization of complex queries is another 
important problem. Also, while for data-selective queries, 
efficient index scans may be very effective, data-intensive 
queries need the use of sequential scans. Thus, improving the 
efficiency of scans is important. Finally, parallelism needs to 
be exploited to reduce query response times. In this short 
paper, it is not possible to elaborate on each of these issues. 
Therefore, we will only briefly touch upon the highlights. 

Index Structures and their Usage 

A number of query processing techniques that exploit indices 
are useful. For instance, the selectivities of multiple 
conditions can be exploited through index intersection. Other 
useful index operations are union of indexes. These index 
operations can be used to significantly reduce and in many 
cases eliminate the need to access the base tables. 

Warehouse servers can use bit map indices^ which support 
efficient index operations (e.g., union, intersection). Consider 
a leaf page in an index structure corresponding to a domain 
value d. Such a leaf page traditionally contains a list of the 
record ids (RIDs) of records that contain the value d. 
However, bit map indices use an alternative representation of 
the above RID list as a bit vector that has one bit for each 
record, which is set when the domain value for that record is 
d. In a sense, the bit map index is not a new index structure, 
but simply an alternative representation of the RID list. The 
popularity of the bit map index is due to the fact that the bit 
vector representation of the RID lists can speed up index 
intersection, union, join, and aggregation 11 . For example, if 
we have a query of the form columnl = d & column2 - d\ 
then we can identify the qualifying records by taking the 
AND of the two bit vectors. While such representations can 
be very useful for low cardinality domains (e.g., gender), they 
can also be effective for higher cardinality domains through 
compression of bitmaps (e.g., run length encoding). Bitmap 
indices were originally used in Model 204, but many products 
support them today (e.g., Sybase IQ). An interesting question 
is to decide on which attributes to index. In general, this is 
really a question that must be answered by the physical 
database design process. 

In addition to indices on single tables, the specialized nature 
of star schemas makes join indices especially attractive for 
decision support. While traditionally indices map the value in 
a column to a list of rows with that value, a join index 



maintains the relationships between a foreign key with its 
matching primary keys! In the context of a star schema, a join 
index can relate the values of one or more attributes of a 
dimension table to matching rows in the fact table. For 
example, consider the schema of Figure 3. There can be a 
join index on City that maintains, for each city, a list of RIDs 
of the tuples in the fact table that correspond to sales in that 
city. Thus a join index essentially precomputes a binary join. 
Multikey join indices can represent precomputed n-way joins. 
For example, over the Sales database it is possible to 
construct a multidimensional join index from (Cityname, 
Productname) to the fact table. Thus, the index entry for 
(Seattle, jacket) points to RIDs of those tuples in the Sales 
table that have the above combination. Using such a 
multidimensional join index can sometimes provide savings 
over taking the intersection of separate indices on Cityname 
and Productname. Join indices can be used with bitmap 
representations for the RID lists for efficient join 
processing 12 . 

Finally, decision support databases contain a significant 
amount of descriptive text and so indices to support text 
search are useful as well. 

Materialized Views and their Usage 

Many queries over data warehouses require summary data, 
and, therefore, use aggregates. Hence, in addition to indices, 
materializing summary data can help to accelerate many 
common queries. For example, in an investment environment, 
a large majority of the queries may be based on the 
performance of the most recent quarter and the current fiscal 
year. Having summary data on these parameters can 
significantly speed up query processing. 

The challenges in exploiting materialized views are not unlike 
those in using indices: (a) identify the views to materialize, 
(b) exploit the materialized views to answer queries, and (c) 
efficiently update the materialized views during load and 
refresh. The currently adopted industrial solutions to these 
problems consider materializing views that have a relatively 
simple structure. Such views consist of joins of the fact table 
with a subset of dimension tables (possibly aft er some 
selections on those dimensions), with the aggregation of one 
or more measures grouped by a set of attributes from the 
dimension tables. The structure of these views is a little more 
complex when the underlying schema is a snowflake. 

Despite the restricted form, there is still a wide choice of 
views to materialize. The selection of views to materialize 
must take into account workload characteristics, the costs for 
incremental update, and upper bounds on storage 
requirements. Under simplifying assumptions, a greedy 
algorithm was shown to have good performance 13 . A related 
problem that underlies optimization as well as choice of 



materialized views is that of estimating the effect of 
aggregation on the cardinality of the relations. 

A simple, but extremely useful, strategy for using a 
materialized view is to use selection on the materialized view, 
or rollup on the materialized view by grouping and 
aggregating on additional columns. For example, assume that 
a materialized view contains the total sales by quarter for 
each product. This materialized view can be used to answer a 
query that requests the total sales of Levi's jeans for the year 
by first applying the selection and then rolling up from 
quarters to years. It should be emphasized that the ability to 
do roll-up from a partially aggregated result, relies on 
algebraic properties of the aggregating functions (e.g., Sum 
can be rolled up, but some other statistical function may not 
be). 

In general, there may be several candidate materialized views 
that can be used to answer a query. If a view V has the same 
set of dimensions as Q, if the selection clause in Q implies the 
selection clause in V, and if the group-by columns in V are a 
subset of the group-by columns in Q, then view V can act as a 
generator of Q. Given a set of materialized views M, a query 
Q, we can define a set of minimal generators M' for Q (i.e., 
smallest set of generators such that all other generators 
generate some member of M'). There can be multiple 
minimal generators for a query. For example, given a query 
that asks for total sales of clothing in Washington State, the 
following two views are both generators: (a) total sales by 
each state for each product (b) total sales by each city for 
each category. The notion of minimal generators can be used 
by the optimizer to narrow the search for the appropriate 
materialized view to use. On the commercial side, HP 
Intelligent Warehouse pioneered the use of the minimal 
generators to answer queries. While we have defined the 
notion of a generator in a restricted way, the general problem 
of optimizing queries in the presence of multiple 
materialized views is more complex. In the special case of 
Select-Pfoject-Join queries, there has been some work in this 
area. 14 15 16 

Transformation of Complex SQL Queries 

The problem of finding efficient techniques for processing 

complex queries has been of keen interest in query 

optimization. In a way, decision support systems provide a 

testing ground for some of the ideas that have been studied 

before. We will only summarize some of the key 

contributions. 

There has been substantial work on "unnesting" complex 
SQL queries containing nested subqueries by translating them 
into single block SQL . queries when certain syntactic 
restrictions are satisfied 17 18 19 20 . Another direction that has 
been pursued in optimizing nested subqueries is reducing the 
number of invocations and batching invocation of inner 



subqueries by semi-join like techniques 21 22 . Likewise, the 
problem of flattening queries containing views has been a 
topic of interest. The case where participating views are SPJ 
queries is well understood. The problem is more complex 
when one or more of the views contain aggregation 23 . 
Naturally, this problem is closely related to the problem of 
commuting group-by and join operators. However, 
commuting group-by and join is applicable in the context of 
single block SQL queries as well 24 25 26 An overview of the 
field appears in a recent paper 27 . 

Parallel Processing 

Parallelism plays a significant role in processing massive 
databases. Teradata pioneered some of the key technology. 
All major vendors of database management systems now 
offer data partitioning and parallel query processing 
technology. The article by Dewitt and Gray provides an 
overview of this area 28 . One interesting technique relevant to 
the read-only environment of decision support systems is that 
of piggybacking scans requested by multiple queries (used in 
Redbrick). Piggybacking scan reduces the total work as well 
as response time by overlapping scans of multiple concurrent 
requests. 

Server Architectures for Query Processing 
Traditional relational servers were not geared towards the 
intelligent use of indices and other requirements for 
supporting multidimensional views of data. However, all 
relational DBMS vendors have now moved rapidly to support 
these additional requirements. In addition to the traditional 
relational servers, there are three other categories of servers 
that were developed specifically for decision support. 

• Specialized SQL Servers: Redbrick is an example of this 
class of servers. The objective here is to provide 
advanced query language and query processing support 
for SQL queries over star and snowflake schemas in 
read-only environments. 

• ROLAP Servers: These are intermediate servers that sit 
between a relational back end server (where the data in 
the warehouse is stored) and client front end tools. 
Microstrategy is an example of such servers. They 
extend traditional relational servers with specialized 
middleware to efficiently support multidimensional 
OLAP queries, and they typically optimize for specific 
back end relational servers. They identify the views that 
are to be materialized, rephrase given user queries in 
terms of the appropriate materialized views, and generate 
multi-statement SQL for the back end server. They also 
provide additional services such as scheduling of queries 
and resource assignment (e.g., to prevent runaway 
queries). There has also been a trend to tune the ROLAP 
servers for domain specific ROLAP tools. The main 
strength of ROLAP servers is that they exploit the 
scalability and the transactional features of relational 



systems. However, intrinsic mismatches between OLAP- 
style querying and SQL (e.g., lack of sequential 
processing, column aggregation) can cause performance 
bottlenecks for OLAP servers. 

• MOLAP Servers: These servers directly support the 
multidimensional view of data through a 
multidimensional storage engine. This makes it possible 
to implement front-end multidimensional queries on the 
storage layer through direct mapping. An example of 
such a server is Essbase (Arbor), Such an approach has 
the advantage of excellent indexing properties, but 
provides poor storage utilization, especially when the 
data set is sparse. Many MOLAP servers adopt a 2-level 
storage representation to adapt to sparse data sets and 
use compression extensively. In the two-level storage 
representation, a set of one or two dimensional subarrays 
that are likely to be dense are identified, through the use 
of design tools or by user input, and are represented in 
the array format. Then, the traditional indexing structure 
is used to index onto these "smaller" arrays. Many of the 
techniques that were devised for statistical databases 
appear to be relevant for MOLAP servers. 

SQL Extensions 

Several extensions to SQL that facilitate the expression and 
processing of OLAP queries have been proposed or 
implemented in extended relational servers. Some of these 
extensions are described below. 

• Extended family of aggregate Junctions: These include 
support for rank and percentile (e.g., all products in the 
top 10 percentile or the top 10 products by total Sale) as 
well as support for a variety of functions used in 
financial analysis (mean, mode, median). 

• Reporting Features: The reports produced for business 
analysis often requires aggregate features evaluated on a 
time window, e.g., moving average. In addition, it is 
important to be able to provide breakpoints and running 
totals. Redbrick's SQL extensions provide such 
primitives. 

• Multiple Group-By: Front end tools such as 
multidimensional spreadsheets require grouping by 
different sets of attributes. This can be simulated by a set 
of SQL statements that require scanning the same data 
set multiple times, but this can be inefficient. Recently, 
two new operators, Rollup and Cube, have been 
proposed to augment SQL to address this problem 29 . 
Thus, Rollup of the list of attributes {Product, Year, City ) 
over a data set results in answer sets with the following 
applications of group by: (a) group by (Product, Year, 
City) (b) group by (Product, Year), and (c) group by 
Product. On the other hand, given a list of k columns, the 
Cube operator provides a group-by for each of the 2 k 
combinations of columns. Such multiple group-by 
operations can be executed efficiently by recognizing 



commonalties among them . Microsoft SQL Server 
supports Cube and RoIIup. 

• Comparisons: An article by Ralph Kimball and Kevin 
Strehlo provides an excellent overview of the 
deficiencies of SQL in being able to do comparisons that 
are common in the business world, e.g., compare the 
difference between the total projected sale and total 
actual sale by each quarter, where projected sale and 
actual sale are columns of a table 31 . A straightforward 
execution of such queries may require multiple 
sequential scans. The article provides some alternatives 
to better support comparisons. A recent research paper 
also addresses the question of how to do comparisons 
among aggregated values by extending SQL 32 . 

7. Metadata and Warehouse Management 

Since a data warehouse reflects the. business model of an 
enterprise, an essential element of a warehousing architecture 
is metadata management. Many different kinds of metadata 
have to be managed. Administrative metadata includes all of 
the information necessary for setting up and using a 
warehouse: descriptions of the source databases, back-end 
and front-end tools; definitions of the warehouse schema, 
derived data, dimensions and hierarchies, predefined queries 
and reports; data mart locations and contents; physical 
organization such as data partitions; data extraction, cleaning, 
and transformation rules; data refresh and purging policies; 
and user profiles, user authorization and access control 
policies. Business metadata includes business terms and 
definitions, ownership of the data, and charging policies. 
Operational metadata includes information that is collected 
during the operation of the warehouse: the lineage of 
migrated and transformed data; the currency of data in the 
warehouse (active, archived or purged); and monitoring 
information such as usage statistics, error reports, and audit 
trails. 

Often, a metadata repository is used to store and manage all 
the metadata associated with the warehouse. The repository 
enables the sharing of metadata among tools and processes 
for designing, setting up, using, operating, and administering 
a warehouse. Commercial examples include Platinum 
Repository and Prism Directory Manager. 

Creating and managing a warehousing system is hard. Many 
different classes of tools are available to facilitate different 
aspects of the process described in Section 2. Development 
tools are used to design and edit schemas, views, scripts, 
rules, queries, and reports. Planning and analysis tools are 
used for what-if scenarios such as understanding the impact 
of schema changes or refresh rates, and for doing capacity 
planning. Warehouse management tools (e.g., HP Intelligent 
Warehouse Advisor, IBM Data Hub, Prism Warehouse 
Manager) are used for monitoring a warehouse, reporting 



statistics and making suggestions to the administrator: usage 
of partitions and summary tables, query execution times, 
types and frequencies of drill downs or rollups, which users 
or groups request which data, peak and average workloads 
over time, exception reporting, detecting runaway queries, 
and other quality of service metrics. System and network 
management tools (e.g., HP OpenView, IBM NetView, 
Tivoli) are used to measure traffic between clients and 
servers, between warehouse servers and operational 
databases, and so on. Finally, only recently have workflow 
management tools been considered for managing the extract- 
scrub-transform-load-refresh process, The steps of the 
process can invoke appropriate scripts stored in the 
repository, and can be launched periodically, on demand, or 
when specified events occur. The workflow engine ensures 
successful completion of the process, persistently records the 
success or failure of each step, and provides failure recovery 
with partial roll back , retry, or roll forward. 

8. Research Issues 

We have described the substantial technical challenges in 
developing and deploying decision support systems. While 
many commercial products and services exist, there are still 
several interesting avenues for research. We will only touch 
on a few of these here. 

Data cleaning is a problem that is reminiscent of 
heterogeneous data integration, a problem that has been 
studied for many years. But here the emphasis is on data 
inconsistencies instead of schema inconsistencies. Data 
cleaning, as we indicated, is also closely related to data 
mining, with the objective of suggesting possible 
inconsistencies. 

The problem of physical design of data warehouses should 
rekindle interest in the well-known problems of index 
selection, data partitioning and the selection of materialized 
views. However, while revisiting these problems, it is 
important to recognize the special role played by aggregation. 
Decision support systems already provide the field of query 
optimization with increasing challenges in the traditional 
questions of selectivity estimation and cost-based algorithms 
that can exploit transformations without exploding the search 
space (there are plenty of transformations, but few reliable 
cost estimation techniques and few smart cost-based 
algorithms/search strategies to exploit them). Partitioning the 
functionality of the query engine between the middleware 
(e.g., ROLAP layer) and the back end server is also an 
interesting problem. 

The management of data warehouses also presents new 
challenges. Detecting runaway queries, and managing and 
scheduling resources are problems that are important but have 
not been well solved. Some work has been done on the 



logical correctness of incrementally updating materialized 
views, but trie performance, scalability, and recoverability 
properties of these techniques have not been investigated. In 
particular, failure and checkpointing issues in load and refresh 
in the presence of many indices and materialized views needs 
further research. The adaptation and use of workflow 
technology might help, but this needs further investigation. 

Some of these areas are being pursued by the research 
community 33 34 , but others have received only cursory 
attention, particularly in relationship to data warehousing. 
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Data Warehouse Glossary 

This glossary is a compilation of definitions contributed by the experts. 

Access: The act of retrieving data from the data warehouse databases. 

Access Path: The path selected by the database management system to 
locate and retrieve requested data. 

Ad hoc query: A request for information that is normally fabricated and run a 
single time and cannot be anticipated in advance. It consists of an SQL 
statement that has been constructed by a knowledgeable user or through a 
data access tool. 

Aggregation: The process by which data values are collected with the intent 
to manage the collection as a single unit. 

Example: The combination of fields for the same customer extracted from 
multiple sources. 

Analysis: The act of evaluating the data retrieved from the data warehouse. 

Analytics applications: Processes that produce information for management 
decisions, usually involving demographic analysis, trend analysis, pattern 
recognition, drill-down analysis and profiling. 

Examples of analytics applications include: customer segmentation, 
customer probability models, campaign measurement, up-sell opportunities, 
cross-channel analysis, sales distribution analysis, cross-sell opportunities, 
trigger inventory analysis, supply chain analysis, customer quality analysis, 
channel satisfaction measurement, click stream analysis, backlog analysis, 
churn analysis, interaction analysis, booking analysis, billing analysis, 
distribution analysis, retention analysis, delivery analysis, fulfillment analysis, 
and promotion effectiveness. 

Anomaly: A deviation, irregularity, or an unexpected result. A data anomaly 
may occur when a data field defined for one purpose is used for another. 
Examples of anomalies are negative numeric fields that should be positive 
(negative number of dependents), abnormally high numeric values (person 
weighing 3000 pounds), pairs of values in related columns that make no sense 
(male patient having a hysterectomy). 



Architect: A person or team who defines how the environment for the data 
warehouse, analytics application, or operational system is built. 
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Architecture: A framework for organizing the planning and implementation of 
data resources. The set of data, processes, and technologies that an 
enterprise has selected for the creation and operation of information systems. 
The blueprint that describes the environment that the data warehouse, analysis 
application, or operational system is built. 

ASP - Application Service Provider: A company whose business is 
providing application services for its client companies. Such applications can 
include both tactical systems, such as billing systems, or strategic solutions 
such as CRM. (CRM ASPs currently account for over half the ASP market.) 

Atomic data: Data at its most granular and detailed level. 

Attributes: In logical data modeling, attributes of an entity refer to the 
properties of that entity. Each property Will have one distinct value per instance 
of the entity. Example: Entity = Automobile, Attribute = color, attribute value = 
red. When logical models are translated into physical data models, entities 
become tables, and attributes become columns. Note: there is not necessarily 
a 1:1 correlation between the logical model objects and the physical model 
objects. 

Availability: The percentage of time during scheduled hours that the system 
can be used. It also can refer to the days/week and the hours/day that the 
system is scheduled for use. See Service Level Agreements 

Back-end: Populating the data warehouse with data from operational source 
systems. 

Base table: In relational databases, tables are defined as temporary or base. 
Base tables are the tables that are created by the CREATE TABLE command 
and are used for persistent storage. 

Batch windows: The time that is required to run the ETL process from 
beginning to end. 

Best-of-breed: Refers to the most effective, powerful, functional and optimal 
choice of product in each category of tool. As organizations choose tools, they 
must decide whether they wish to chose a suite of products from the same 
vendor (where some of the tools in the suite are not terrific) or choose the best 
product in each category, i.e., best of breed, and integrate those tools 
themselves. 

Best practices: Processes and activities that have been shown in practice to 
be the most effective. 

Beta release: A version of the vendor's software that is given to selected 
installations prior to the product becoming generally available. This version is 
often not free of defects. 

Big Bang (approach): Delivering all the intended functions of the data 
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warehouse at the same time. 

Bitmapped indexes: This is an alternate (to B-tree) indexing mechanism that 
involves building streams of bits where each bit is related to the column value 
for a single row of data in a table. The use of bitmapped indexes on low- 
cardinality fields (fields that have few possible distinct values) improves query 
performance significantly. 

Boilerplate: Standard verbiage that can be used multiple times for the same 
purpose. Vendors respond to RFPs with boilerplate so they do not have to 
write the same material multiple times. 

Business analyst: The person whose job it is to analyze the operation and 
data of the business to develop a business solution. 

Business drivers: The tasks, the information and the people that promote and 
support the goals of the enterprise. The requirements that describe what the 
business wants (e.g., more quality data, faster response to queries). A problem 
in the business that is important enough to spell the difference between 
success and failure for an organization. 

Business intelligence (Bl): Normally describes the result of in-depth analysis 
of detailed business data. Includes database and application technologies, as 
well as analysis practices. Sometimes used synonymously with "decision 
support," though business intelligence is technically much broader, potentially 
encompassing knowledge management, enterprise resource planning, arid 
data mining, among other practices. 

Business process engineering: The analysis and re-design of business 
processes and associated technology systems, with the goal to eliminate or 
reduce redundancy and streamline interactions. 

Business rules: Policies by which a business is run. The business rules 
contain constraints on the behavior of the business. The assertions that define 
data (e.g., the state code business rule might be the 50 United States, the 
District of Columbia and the U.S. Territories) from a business point of view. 

Business sponsor: Manger or executive who acts as visionary for the data 
warehouse program and can articulate how the data warehouse can drive 
business improvements. Establishes the "need, pain, or problem" the data 
warehouse will solve, serves as a tiebreaker for issues during the project, and 
might actually fund some or all of the data warehouse development. 
See Sponsor 

Business timestamp: A business timestamp is a timestamp that is generated 
by a business event and not a result of a systems operation. Examples are: 
salesjimestamp, orderjimestamp, shipment_date, etc. Typically, all facts in a 
Data Warehouse have at least one business timestamp, which can be traced 
to a transaction in the source operational system. 

Business users: Personnel reporting to the line-of-business who access the 
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data warehouse by writing reports and queries or who use the reports and 
queries generated by others. 
See Users 

Caching: As related to caching reports, this involves storing the results of pre- 
run reports in tables (instead of caching to memory as the usage of the word 
implies) so that when the user accesses the report for the first time, it seems to 
run instantaneously. This is a feature provided by the server component of 
many of the popular OLAP tools. 

Campaign Analysis: Campaign analysis provides a measurement of 
responsiveness to campaigns by households and by individual customers. It 
provides the ability to measure the effectiveness of individual campaigns and 
different media and offers the ability to conduct cost-benefit analysis of 
campaigns. 

CEO: Chief Executive Officer 
CFO: Chief Financial Officer 

Champion: The (high level) person in the organization who supports and 
promotes the data warehouse, its use, and those who developed and maintain 
it. A person with sufficient clout in the organization who believes in and sells 
the idea of the data warehouse and helps solve problems between groups. 

Channels: The method/means by which a product or service is marketed, 
ordered, and delivered. 

Charge back: The process of assessing and assigning the costs of a system 
to the departments that use it. 

Check totals: "Check totals" is a loose term used to describe the total sum of 
the values in an additive column of data across all rows of data that are within 
scope. This total is usually calculated before and after moving data across 
platforms or processing data in order to ensure no data was lost. 

CIO: Chief Information Officer 

Class: A collection of objects that share common properties, common 
definitions and common behaviors. 

Clickstream: Series of page visits and associated clicks executed by a Web 
site visitor when navigating through the site. Analysis of clickstream data can 
help a company understand which products, Web site content, or screens were 
of most interest to a given customer. 

CMM: Capability Maturity Model: Developed by the Software Engineering 
Institute (SEI), the CMM is a representation of the goals, methods, and 
practices needed for the industrial practice of software engineering. The goal of 
the model is to have processes that are repeatable, defined, managed, and 
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optimized. 

Conformed dimensions: A dimension defines the organization of the 
measures (facts), or it is an entity "how" an organization measures a fact. A 
conformed dimension is a dimension that is agreed upon its use and semantics 
across the enterprise, which makes it "conformed". 

COO - Chief Operating Officer 

Consultant: A consultant is someone who provides expertise and can be an 
advisor or a deliverer of tasks. Consultants are hired for their expertise when 
the company has none 

Consultants often help define the data warehouse strategy and assess the 
organization's ability to implement the data warehouse. 

Contractor: A contractor is a person who provides the delivery of tasks. The 
contractor might be responsible for building the ETL process or for overseeing 
the DBA functions. Contractors are hired when the company has a shortage of 
skilled workers. The company tells them what needs to be done, and the 
contractors perform the work. 

Control totals: The addition of values of specific fields to verify that the ETL 
job streams have executed properly. Cross footing of numbers to verify that a 
process (e.g. ETL) has executed successfully. 

Corporate information factory (CIF): The framework that exists that 
surrounds the data warehouse; typically contains an ODS, a data warehouse, 
data marts, DSS applications, exploration warehouses, data mining 
warehouses, alternate storage, and so forth. 

Cost/benefit analysis: The process by which the value of a project is 
estimated based on the expected costs compared to the tangible benefits 
usually expressed as increased revenue, or reduced cost. 

Critical success factor: An element that contributes to the success of a 
project, without which the project will fail. 

CRM - Customer relationship management: Infrastructure that enables 
delineation of and increase in customer value and the correct means by which 
to increase customer value and motivate valuable customers to remain loyal - 
indeed, to buy again. A collection of integrated applications, which facilitate the 
seamless coordination between the back office systems, the front office 
systems, and the web. The DSS expansion of CRM Analytics refers to 
customer-centric analytics applications. 

Cross organizational: Includes multiple departments within an organization. A 
non-redundant and horizontally cross-functional view of the business. 

Cross Selling: Selling an additional category of products as a result of the 
customer's original purchase. 
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CTO: Chief Technology Officer 

Customer Segmentation: Separating customers by factors such as age, 
gender, educational background, and liking or disliking Wayne Newton. 

DA - Data administrator: The role responsible for the enterprise's data 
resources and for the administration, control, and coordination of all data 
related analysis activities. The DA has the responsibility for planning and 
defining the conceptual framework for the overall data environment. The 
functions of the DA typically include requirements definition, logical data 
modeling, data definitions, logical to physical mapping, maintenance of 
inventory of the current system, data analysis, and the meta data repository. 

DASD: Rotating magnetic disk storage. 

Data architecture: The framework for organizing the planning and 
implementation of data resources. The set of data, processes, and 
technologies that an enterprise has selected for the creation and operation of 
information systems. 

Data analysis: The systematic study of data so that its meaning, structure, 
relationships, origins, etc. are understood. 

DBA - Database administrator: The Database Administrator is responsible 
for the physical aspect of the data warehouse. This includes physical design, 
performance, and maintenance activities including backup and recovery 

Data loading: The process of populating a data warehouse. It may be 
accomplished by utilities, user-written programs, or specialized software from 
independent vendors. 

Data mapping: The process of identifying a source data element for each data 
element in the target environment. 

Data mart: An implementation of an analytics application serving a single 
department, subject area, or limited part of the organization. Usually refers to a 
physical platform on which summarized data is stored for decision support. 
Data marts are commonly used for specific analysis purposes by a single 
organization or user group. 

Data mining: Discovery mode of data analysis, or analyzing detail data to 
unearth unsuspected or unknown relationships, patterns and associations that 
might be of value to the organization. Advanced analysis used to determine 
certain patterns within data. Most often associated with predictive analysis. A 
process of analyzing large amounts of data to identify patterns, trends, 
activities, and content of data content relationships. 



Data ownership: Responsibility for determining the required quality of the 
data, for establishing security and privacy for the data and determining the 
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availability and performance requirements for the data. Data originators who 
have the authority, accountability, and responsibility to create and enforce 
organizational rules and policies for business data. 
See Ownership 

Data stewardship: Responsibility for the quality of the business data; an 
information expert about a particular subject area. 
See Stewardship 

Data Warehouse Manager: The data warehouse has overall responsibility for 
all the organization's data warehouse initiatives, for data warehouse standards, 
and for data warehouse tools. The data warehouse project managers may 
report to the data warehouse manager or they may report to individual 
sponsors. 

Data Warehouse Project Manager: See Project Manager 

Data quality: The degree of excellence of data. Factors contributing to data 
quality include: the data is stored according to their data types, the data is 
consistent, the data is not redundant, the data follows business rules, the data 
corresponds to established domains, the data is timely, the data is well 
understood, the data satisfy the needs of the business, the user is satisfied 
with the validity of the data and the information derived from that data, the data 
is complete, and there are no duplicate records. For example, this means that 
a customer's name is spelled correctly and the address is correct. 

Data staging: The storage of data prior to it being loaded into a data 
warehouse or data mart. 
See Staging area 

Data Warehouse: A collection of integrated, subjeckoriented databases 
designed to support the DSS function, where each unit of data is relevant to 
some moment in time. The data warehouse contains atomic data and lightly 
summarized data. 

DDL - Data definition language: The SQL syntax used to define the way the \ 
database is physically organized. 

Deadline: The point in time by which a project must be completed. 

Deliverable: The tangible output from a task or a project, e.g. logical model, 
project agreement, database design or application. 

Delta: A change, e.g. the difference from one period to the next. 

Demo: Short for demonstration as in a vendor demonstration of software to 
impress the users. 

Denormalization: Data or data design elements that do not conform to the 
rules of data normalization. Denormalized data structures are often used in 
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databases to provide rapid access for specific user needs. Denormalization 
usually results in some degree of data redundancy in a data record. A process 
of combining like data into a single entity (table or file). This combining will 
create duplicate data. 

Departmental systems: A data mart implementation that serves the needs of 
only a single department such as Human Resources or Finance 
See enterprise systems 

Derivations: The transformation of data in the ETL process in which the data 
is created through the use of an algorithm based upon data from multiple 
sources. 

Derived data: A new data element that is created from or composed of other 
data elements. 

Design review: A peer review of project deliverables, such as design 
specifications, program code or test specifications. The objective of the review 
is to find weaknesses, errors and problems. The process where different 
groups are given access to the design to provide input on how it might be 
changed to 1) work best with the tools selected or 2) be complete in its solving 
the problem. 

Dimensional hierarchy: A dimensional hierarchy refers to the different levels 
of data within a dimension that data can be rolled up to or down to for analysis. 
This can be represented in a data model by a series of related tables with 
parent-child relationships (snow-flaked schema's) or by multiple columns within 
a dimension table (standard star schemas) called hierarchy columns. Example: 
the dimensional hierarchy of a sales organization could include the following 
levels: salesperson, branch, territory, region, company. 

Dimension data: An entity used to describe, qualify, or otherwise add 
meaning to "facts" in a star schema fact table. Dimensions are the "by" items in 
analysis of facts "by" product, market, time, period, etc. Descriptive data that 
describes the measurements (facts) that business users wish to analyze. 

Domain (synonym valid values): A set of data values which represent the full 
range of allowable values that may be used for a given data attribute. Defines 
validity criteria for a particular column or field. Domains include data types and 
valid values. For example, Gender could be a domain defined as have the data 
type of Character of 1 byte containing "F" for Female, "M" for Male, and "N" for 
Not so Sure. 

DSS: Decision Support System 
See Decision Support System . 

EIS: Executive Information System: A system that lets upper management 
view the organization's performance at a highly summarized level and usually 
in a graphical representation. 
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End-user: See User, Business User 

Enterprise data model: A logical data model that incorporates all the 
important components of an enterprise data architecture. Components include 
entities, attributes, relationships, rules and definitions stated in business terms. 
A schematic defining the data and their relationships that is applied to the 
whole organization. Diagram of a single non-redundant view of business data, 
showing how data is used by the business activities of an organization. 

Enterprise Data Warehouse: A collection of data that can be defined and 
shared across the whole enterprise along the lines of common dimensions to 
be used for analysis. 

Enterprise systems: Systems that support and are used by the entire 
enterprise 

See departmental systems 

Entity: A person, place, thing, concept or even about which an organization 
collects data. 

ERP: Enterprise Resource Planning: Tying together and automating of diverse 
components of a company's operations, including ordering, fulfillment, staffing, 
and accounting. This integration is usually done using ERP software tools. 

ETL: Extract/Transform/Load: This is the process of extracting data from their 
operational data sources or external data sources, transforming the data which 
includes cleansing, aggregation, summarization, integration, as well as basic 
transformation (1 becomes "Male" 2 becomes "Female"), and loading the data 
into some form of the data warehouse (ODS, enterprise data warehouse, data 
mart). ETL can also refer to the vendor software that performs these 
processes. 

FAQs: Frequently Asked Questions: Questions that are repeated, usually 
asked by the users of the help desk or of the project support team. Software 
vendors also have FAQs which are usually asked by technical people who 
support the vendors' software. To minimize support requirements and to 
assure a consistent response, FAQs are normally captured, validated, and 
made available through a web site. 

Fact table: The central table in a star join schema, characterized by a 
composite key, each of whose elements is a foreign key drawn from a 
dimension table. Facts are information about the business, typically numeric 
and additive. A table that contains the measures that the business users wish 
to analyze to find new trends or to understand the success or failure of the 
organization. 

Federated database system (FDS): A federated database system is a 
collection of independently managed, heterogeneous database systems that 
allow partial and controlled sharing of data without affecting existing 
applications. An FDS presents an enterprise view of data. 
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Foreign keys: Foreign keys are columns on one table that are inherited from 
the primary key of another table by means of a dependent or independent 
relationship. 

Front-end: The access and analysis piece of the data warehouse architecture. 

FTE: Full time employee, Full time equivalent 

FTP - File transfer program: A program that transfers data from one 
computer to another. 

Gap Analysis: The difference between what is needed and what is available. 
The difference between where you are and where you want to be. 

Global 2000: The 2000 largest companies worldwide. 

Goal: An objective to be achieved within a specific period of time. 

Granularity: The level of the measures within a fact table represented by the 
lowest level of the dimensions. 

Hard dollar (benefits): Tangible benefits that can be measured. Hard dollar 
benefits can result from an increase in revenue or a reduction in cost. 

Historical data: Data from previous time periods, in contrast to current data. 
Historical data is used for trend analysis and for comparisons to previous 
periods. 

Infrastructure: The architectural elements, organizational support, corporate 
standards, methodology, data, processes, and physical hardware/network, etc. 
that make up the data warehouse environment. 

Integration: The activity of combining data from multiple data sources to 
present a single collection of data to the warehouse. 

Islands of automation: Systems that were developed without consideration 
for their ability to interface with each other. As a result, data stored in these 
systems is often redundant and inconsistent. 
See silos, stovepipes 

IPO: Initial public offering 

IT - Information Technology: The department that builds and maintains 
computer systems. 

Iteration: The division of a project in which functionality is provided to the 
users in a series of phases. 

Joins: Within the context of SQL, joining refers to the comparison of similarly 
valued keys across multiple tables for the purpose of selecting rows of data 
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from multiple tables. This is done by means of an SQL SELECT statement 
where the comparison of the keys is performed in the WHERE clause. 

Justification: The process by which each project is evaluated to determine if 
there is financial viability in its implementation. The justification process also 
allows management to prioritize projects. 
See cost/benefit, ROI 

Knowledge Transfer: The act of transferring knowledge from one individual to 
another by means of mentoring, training, documentation, and other 
collaboration. 

Legacy system: Any existing production or operational system. Legacy 
systems often provide the source data for the data warehouse. 
See Operational Systems 

Libraries (queries and reports): Sets of programs that have been created, 
fully tested, quality assured, documented, and made available to the user 
community. The programs in these libraries are variously called canned, 
predefined, parameterized, or skeleton queries/reports. They are launched by 
the user, who only enters a variable such as a date, region number, range of 
activity or some other set or sets of values the program needs to generate a 
query or report. 

Line of business: Divisions of a company responsible for the production and 
creation of the organization's products and/or services. IT, HR and Accounting 
are not lines of business. 

Logical data model: An abstract formal representation of the categories of 
data and their relationships in the form of a diagram, such as an entity- 
relationship diagram. A logical data model is process independent, which 
means that it is fully normalized, and therefore does not represent a process 
dependent (e.g. access-path) database schema. 

Market Penetration: The percentage of the market owned by a company as 
represented by share of revenue. 

Matrix management: A reporting structure in which the manager does not 
hold the performance and payroll card of the subordinate. This is synonymous 
with dotted line responsibility. 

Mentor: A person who provides guidance and recommendations to a more 
junior person for courses of action and behavior. 

Meta data: "Data about data." Usually refers to agreed-on definitions and 
business rules stored in a centralized repository so business users - even 
those across departments and systems - use common terminology for key 
business terms. Can include information about data's currency, ownership, 
source system, derivation (e.g. profit = revenues minus costs), or usage rules. 
Prevents data misinterpretation and poor decision making due to sketchy 
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understanding of the true meaning and use of corporate data. 

Methodology: Proven processes followed in planning, defining, analyzing, 
designing, building, testing, and implementing a system. 

Metrics: Any type of measurement. Metrics could include business results, 
quantification of system usage, average response time, benefits achieved, etc. 
The measures that an organization believes is vital for its success. 

Milestone: A tangible event used to measure the status of the project. Markers 
during the execution of a project that shows the movement of a project in the 
right direction. 

Mission: A high level set of goals of the organization. For example to be the 
low cost producer or the company with the highest level of customer 
satisfaction. 

MPP - Massively Parallel Processing: A parallel hardware organization that 
de-emphasizes the sharing of memory resources. 

Multidimensional: The aggregation of data along the lines of the dimensions 
of the business, e.g. sales by region by product by time. 

Near-line storage: Data storage that is not on-line and not with immediate 
access. 

Networking: 

(1) Connecting with people of like interests for the purpose of uncovering 
opportunities, identifying landmines and learning of best practices. 

(2) The ability to tie more than one component together through protocols (e.g. 
TCP/IP) 

Object: An instance which is a member of a class. 

Objective: Desired outcome of the delivery of the project. An objective can be 
measured. 

OCM: Organizational Change Management 

OLAP - Online Analytical Processing: "Drilling down" on various data 
dimensions to gain a more detailed view of the data. For instance, a user might 
begin by looking at North American sales and then drill down on regional sales, 
then sales by state, and then sales by major metro area. Enables a user to 
view different perspectives of the same data to facilitate decision-making. 

OLTP - Online transaction processing: Defines the transaction processing 
that supports the daily business operations. 

00 - Object oriented: A self-contained module of data and its associated 
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code. 

Operational data: Data that supports the productions systems that run the 
business. This includes, but is not limited to, OLTP systems. 

Operational system: The system that creates, updates and accesses 
production systems. They do not access, or update decision support systems. 
See Legacy system 

Organizational change management: Major change is defined as those 
situations in which performance of job functions require most people 
throughout the organization to learn new behaviors and skills. Major change 
encompasses an entire workforce and can focus on innovation and skill 
development of people. 

To some degree, the downside effects of change are inevitable. Whenever 
groups of people are forced to adjust to shifting conditions, discomfort will 
occur. The key is to proactively recognize the effects of change, plan for the 
change, and develop skill sets and tools to support the change and inevitable 
discomfort associated with it. Without this proactive approach, the risk of poor 
project implementation increases significantly and reduces the opportunity to 
achieve expected compliance. 

Outsourcing: Assigning responsibility for all or a portion of the activity and 
tasks involved in developing and/or running and maintaining a system to a 
vendor outside of the organization. 

Ownership, Owners of source data: One of the more controversial and 
disputed ideas. The person or group who has responsibility for determining 
who can access the data warehouse (security), the domains of the data, the 
performance and availability requirements. 
See Data Ownership 

Pain: An unfulfilled business need that jeopardizes the success of the 
organization. 

Parallelism: The ability to run the same process simultaneously (in parallel) 
within more than one processors. 

Partitioning: The ability to divide a table into pieces (partitions). The division 
can be horizontal (by data value - for example by date) or vertical (by columns 
- for example, most used columns in one partition, the least used columns in 
another partition.). 

Periodicity: The frequency of load/update/refresh of the data warehouse, e.g. 
daily, weekly, monthly. 

PERT Chart: A graphical representation showing the critical path for a project 
applied to a calendar. 
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Phasing: The method of delivering the data warehouse in separate groupings 
of functionality to particular groups of users rather than delivering everything all 
at once to all the intended users. 

Physical Data Model: A formal representation of data and their relationships 
in the form of a diagram, depicting the physical placement of data in a 
database. A physical data model is process dependent, which means that it is 
denormalized to provide maximum performance efficiency. It is commonly 
referred to as logical database design or database design schema. 

Pilot: The initial implementation of a data warehouse. A pilot is always a 
subset of the intended function and would include a subset of the total set of 
users. A partially built system to show the capabilities of a full implemented 
system. A pilot should not become a live system, but usually does. A pilot, 
proof of concept and prototype are sometimes used synonymously. 

Platform: The hardware, operating system and database management or file 
system 

on which the data warehouse runs. 

Political agenda: The plans of an individual to enhance his or her position in 
the organization. 

Power users: Knowledge workers who are capable of writing complex queries 
and reports with little need for help. 

Primary key: Refers to the column(s) on a relational table that uniquely define 
a row of data on that table. 

Project agreement: A document outlining the scope of a project including the 
deliverables, the functions, tools to be used, service level agreements, 
responsibilities and schedule. The project agreement sometimes includes the 
anticipated milestones. 

Project Manager: Sometimes referred to as the data warehouse project 
manager, the Project Manager has overall responsibility for a project's 
successful implementation. The Project Manager defines, plans, schedules, 
and controls the project. The project plan must include tasks, deliverables and 
resources - the people who will perform the tasks. The manager will monitor 
and coordinate the activities of the team, and will review their deliverables. If 
contractors and consultants are used, the Project Manager assigns the tasks, 
monitors activities and deliverables and assures that knowledge transfer is 
indeed taking place. 

Project Management Office: Sometimes called project office. This is the 
office or department responsible for establishing, maintaining and enforcing 
project management processes, procedures, and standards. It provides 
services, support, and certification for project managers. 

Proof-of-concept: Software trial that allows a prospect to try out the product 
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before buying it. Delivers a realistic slice of functionality and is often used as 
the foundation for the first application. A quickly built system to show the 
capabilities of an idea. A proof-of-concept should not become a live system, 
but usually does. A pilot, proof of concept and prototype are sometimes used 
synonymously. 

Prototype: A less formal experimental and experiential development process 
of a proposed application for the purpose of demonstrating some or all of its 
functional capabilities. A prototype does not have the same rigorous testing, 
documentation, and implementation requirements as a software release or an 
application does, and should therefore never be implemented as-is. 

Quality: The absence of any defect. The characteristics of a system that 
conforms to the original design. A system of quality would have the following 
characteristics: 1. Maintainability (easy to add new functions), 2. Conformance 
to specifications (fulfilling end user requirements), 3. Long mean time to failure 
(few bugs and abnormal terminations), 4. Performance that is adequate or as 
expected, 5. Well tested for functionality, user interface, and performance, 6. 
Well documented, 7. Easy to use, and 8. Uses standard interfaces. 

OA - Quality Assurance: The department, role or process responsible for 
validating that which is proposed to ensure a correct outcome. The planned 
and systematic activities to provide confidence that a product or service will 
fulfill requirements for quality. 

RAD: Rapid Application Development 

A process where the time is set (timeboxed) and a small set of deliverables is 
implemented in a reasonably short period of time. 

RDBMS - Relational database management system: e.g. DB2, Oracle, SQL 
Server, Sybase 

Real time: Data that is captured, and made available as it is happening. Real 
time data reflects the latest status of the organization's operational transaction 
data. Current moment in time. Real time refers to what is happening to any 
piece of data right now. For analysis, some people want to see current rather 
than historical data as is the case with most data warehouses. 

Recursive: A relationship between two instances of the same entity, as in 
"recursive data design". 

Referential integrity: The concept of enforced relationships between tables 
based on the definition of a primary key and foreign key. 

Release concept: A new approach to development that produces a fully 
tested, fully documented, high-quality, but only partially functioning application 
until the final release, which completes the application. The release concept 
severs the notion that a project deliverable must equal a complete application. 
Instead it tightens and expands on the concept of a pilot by producing a 
partially functioning application, which is refined and enhanced several more 
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times through several more releases before it becomes a fully functioning 
application. This concept is the embodiment Of iterative development and is 
fully compatible with XP (extreme programming) and the new agile and 
adaptive methodologies. 

Resources: People and budget needed to perform the data warehouse tasks 

RFP - Request for Proposal: A formal request to a vendor to submit a 
proposal to provide a product or service. 

ROI - return on investment: Usually represented as a percentage of tangible 
monetary value in relation to the cost of the system. 

Rolled up: Aggregated to a higher level 

Scalable: Ability to increase the number of users, the size of the databases 
and the complexity of the queries and reports without having to replace the 
existing platform or architecture. 

Scope: An itemized accounting and definition of the agreed upon project 
deliverable in terms of functionality as well as data. In data warehousing, the 
data scope is more critical than the functional scope for correctly estimating the 
development effort. 

Scope creep: The addition of new requirements, source data or users to the 
initial agreement of what the project will be delivering. 

Semantic layer: A layer between the end-user tool and the database. This 
allows the end-user tool to present the data most effectively for the end-user 
understanding and then to generate the proper query to the database. 

Service level agreement (SLA): The definition of a level of service provided 
by the IT department for a particular system. Service level agreements can be 
established for availability (24 hours/day, 7 days/week and 98% during 
scheduled hours), for performance (response time for 95% queries in 1 minute 
or less), for timeliness of the data (weekly data available 6 AM Monday 
morning), or for other reasons. Contract with a service provider - be it an 
internal IT organization, an ASP, or an outsourcer - specifying discrete 
reliability and availability requirements for a given system. Might also include 
such requirements as support of certain technology standards or data volumes. 
Outsourcer's failure to adhere to the terms laid out in the SLA could result in 
financial penalties. 

Sign-off: The process of agreeing - in writing - to the scope of a project or the 
acceptability of a deliverable. 

Silo, siloized: A silo system cannot easily integrate with any other system. 
This means we have multiple versions of the same data, violating the idea of a 
single version of the truth. 
See stovepipe and Island of automation 
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Single version of the truth: A primary goal of the data warehouse wherein 
the data to be accessed resides in only one database so that there will be no 
conflicting data and no inconsistent reports. 

Shelfware: Software that is not being used as in "sitting on the shelf. 

SMP - Symmetrical Multi-Processing: A parallel hardware organization that 
emphasizes the sharing of memory resources. 

Snowflake structure: Snowflake is a star schema with normalized 
dimensions. 

Source data: The data from the operational or legacy systems that feed the 
ETL process. 

Source system: An operational system, or ODS that is used as the source or 
input to the ETL process. 

Sponsor: The person in the organization, usually from the business side - 
who supports the project. This person should be someone with power, money 
and commitment to the project. 
See Business Sponsor 

Staging area: A staging area is where the ETL programs execute and where 
the source data is prepared for the data warehouse. 
See Data Staging 

Stakeholders: People who have a vested interest in the success of the project 
or are involved in the implementation of the project. 

Standards: A standard is "Thou shall" while a guideline is a recommendation, 
more like "You should if your situation warrants." Data warehouse standards 
examples include: meta data, terminology, data stewardship, and privacy. 

Star schema: A modeling paradigm that has single object in the middle (fact 
table) connected to a number of objects (dimensions tables) around it radially. 

Stovepipe: A stovepipe system cannot easily integrate with any other system. 
This means we have multiple versions of the same data, violating the idea of a 
single version of the truth. 
See silo and islands of automation 

Strategy: Approach taken that will affect the overall direction of the 
organization and will establish the organization's future environment. 

Subject areas: Data Subject Area: Fundamental entities that make up the 
major components of the business, e.g. customer, product, employee. 

Function Subject Area: A business function or business activity, e.g. sales, 
order processing, inventory. 
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Suite (of products): A collection of software products from the same vendor - 
either developed or bundled by that vendor. The idea is to provide a complete 
set of tools from modeling through to access and analysis. Range of functional 
software modules that interact with each other. Suites should eliminate 
integration complexity. 

Supply chain: The management of the components, manufacturing and 
distribution of a manufactured commodity. The supply chain management 
includes warehousing and tracking inventory. 

Systems integration: The art and science of integrating processes, functions, 
people and data so the end result is a seamless and tight knit system. 

System timestamp: A system timestamp is a timestamp that is generated by 
a systems operation. Examples are : record_create_date, last_update_date,... 

SWAT team: A small team of skilled and experienced practitioners who can 
pull a failing project out of the ditch. This team does not tolerate political 
interference as it makes decisions and takes actions to bring the project to 
fruition. 

Tactical: Approach taken to achieve a specific objectives or to solve a specific 
problem. 

Target: The database into which data will be loaded from a source database or 
file; the data store that is accessed by the users. 

Terabyte: 1000 Gigabytes. 

Third normal form: A database in which each attribute in the relationship is a 
fact about a key, the whole key and nothing but the key. Usually refers to a 
fully normalized structure. 

Tie (and foot): The process of validating the number of rows, summarizations, 
and monetary totals of the source data to the data loaded into the data 
warehouse. 

Timely: Data is valuable and useful to analysts only if it represents 
organizational activities that are reasonably current. Timeliness is a function of 
the users' requirements for currency and is consistent with user expectations. 
Timeliness is usually measured by how soon the data is available after some 
distinctive end-of-period such as "two days after the close of the month." The 
act of getting the data to the users at the most opportune time. 

Time dimension: A table of descriptive attributes about the date/timestamp, 
e.g. Day of week, Month, Quarter, Season, Year, Century, Holiday, etc. 

Time variance: A characteristic of a data warehouse that defines the moment 
in time that the data or variant of the data is valid. If Order No. 123 has a value 
of $1,500.00 on Dec 1 and $1,700 on Dec 10, Dec 1 and Dec 10 shows us the 
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time variance of Order No. 1 23. 

Topology: The manner in which the components of a subject are arranged or 
interrelated. 

Total Cost of Ownership: The cost to the organization for the initial 
implementation and the maintenance of the system. 

Transformation: The manipulation of data to bring it into conformance with the 
business rules, domain rules, integrity rules, and with other data within the 
warehouse environment. 

Triage: The process by which projects or activities are prioritized to determine 
which should be attempted first, second, etc. and which projects or activities 
should never be done at all. This process applies to the cleansing process to 
determine which data should be cleaned first, second, etc. and which data 
should not be cleaned at all. Triage considers the value of cleansing, the 
complexity and the cost and the order in which the cleansing should be 
accomplished. 

Trickle feed: The process by which data updates the target database a little at 
a time. This is in contrast to massive updates that take place after the close of 
a period such as the day, month or quarter. The process of feeding data from 
one system to another in either real-time or small time intervals. 

UPC - Universal product code: A unique bar code embossed on every 
product used for inventory control. 

User: A knowledge worker, a business analyst, a statistician, or a business 
executive who will access the data in the data warehouse to perform some 
type of business analysis. 
See Business Users 

Value added: The notion of additional benefit being provided by some activity 
or service. 

Virtual enterprise data warehouse: An enterprise data warehouse 
constructed of multiple data marts and a request broker computer application. 
The data warehouse does not physically exist except through out the formation 
of the integrated data marts. 

Vision: The direction of the data warehouse - what it is intended to 
accomplish. 

Visionary: The person in the organization who articulates the data warehouse 
direction - what it is intended to accomplish. 

Visualization: The presentation of results in a format other than just numbers 
with a display that may include graphs, and charts making copious use of 
colors and figures. 
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VLDB (Very Large Database): The perception of what constitutes a VLDB 
continues to grow. A one terabyte database would normally be considered to 
be a VLDB. 

Work Breakdown Structure: A detailed list of tasks to be performed on the 
project. 

Workload: The quantity of processing to include the machine cycles and the 
disk l/Os. 
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Stars: A Pattern Language for Query Optimized 
Schema 

For years organizations have deployed and used large on-line transaction processing(OLTP) systems to 
automate and record their business activity. The challenge now is to allow business analysts, those 
individuals in the organization chartered to support decision makers by producing reports, to access this 
data in an ad hoc manner. While OLTP schema are optimized for data entry, they seldom provide an 
acceptable solution for data analysis. 

The star schema concept presented here is the product of many discussions over the years between the 
author and consultants specializing in Decision Support Systems(DSS). The star schema has also been 
called a star-join schema, data cube, data list, grid file, and multidimensional schema by practitioners in 
the field. The name star schema comes from the pattern formed by the entities and relationships when 
represented as an entity-relationship diagram(ERD); Typically there is a business activity in the center 
of the star surrounded by the people, places, and things that come together to perform this activity. 
These people, places, and things can be thought of as the points of the star. 

The star schema pattern language presented here is an attempt to provide a method for business anaylsts 
to develop a schema which is easy to query. Seven patterns are presented which are part of a larger 
pattern language that support the field of DSS, a branch of Business Data Processing Systems. The 
seven patterns are split into two sections. The first section addresses the issue of finding and organizing 
the relevant factors of the business that need to be analyzed. The second section deals with 
implementing these factors into a star schema for a query system. 



Analysis Section. To begin, make a list of those things that are meaningful to your situation as you try to 
discover the entities that model that part of the business for which you are responsible. Your model 
should contain the names of things that are readily recognized by anyone working in your area. As the 
model is refined, it should reflect those activities and the things involved in those activities that are 
directly relevant to trends that your business is influenced by and can influence. The patterns are: 

1 . Query Optimized Database 

2. Whole Business Entities 

3. Key Business Activities and Influences 



1. Query Optimized Database 

In the ongoing operation of your business area, be it Sales, Marketing, Manufacturing, Engineering, or 
whatever, the need arises to analyze your business in order to solve a problem. These problems could be 
something like the need to correct poor performance or seek new opportunities. Solutions and 
opportunities are usually found by analyzing the data that is captured as a part of the ongoing activities 
of the business. This data is usually found in your company's OLTP database(s). 

OLTP database schema are usually optimized for the recording of business transactions. The 
normalization process for OLTP schema design takes descriptions of entities from the business domain 
and breaks them apart into a number of small tables. These small tables can then be handled by the 
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DBMS in an efficient manner. Breaking up entities into small tables also reduces the amount of 
redundant data stored in the database since these each table can be joined with other tables to form more 
than one business entity. Reducing data redundancy means that the same piece of data will only be 
stored in the database once. By having the data stored only once, the problem of updating multiple 
copies disappears when the data changes. 

Two problems arise when a you want to query an OLTP schema. First, the fields that describe one of 
your business entities will be distributed among a number of tables which will then need to be joined 
together in order to form the things that you will want to use in your analysis. These joins that have to be 
performed can each require a significant amount of processing by the database system. Second, since 
these small OLTP tables have to be joined back together to form the original entity, there will usually be 
multiple combinations of joins from which to choose. These multiple ways of joining tables can lead to 
varying answers when the tables are used in a query. Even if different combinations of joins happen to 
yield the same answer, the join process can be error prone to a person who is not knowledgeable about 
the details of the schema. Therefore: 

Develop a new database optimized for the purpose of easy query rather than for inserting and updating 
data. The new database will most likely have to be implemented on a separate machine from the one that 
hosts the OLTP database since long queries could adversely affect the performance of the data entry 
process if the two databases are run on the same machine. Besides the performance issue, another reason 
to separate the two types of databases is that the DSS database will need to have stable data in order to 
perform meaningful analysis. If the DSS is implemented as views on an OLTP database, the data within 
the views will be constantly changing as the data entry process captures new and updates old data. The 
problem with trying to do analysis on constantly changing data is that you cannot hold some of your 
variables constant while selectively changing one or two other variables, in order to see the effects of 
these variations on your results. This is called the Twinkling Data Problem. 

The new database and machine will incur additional costs for ongoing administration and maintenance. 
The issue of transferring data between the OLTP and DSS databases will also need to be addressed as 
the DSS database will need to be refreshed with new data on a periodic basis. Having data from the 
OLTP system appear on reports generated by the DSS will bring to light the errors that occur during the 
data capture process. These errors will need to be corrected in the OLTP database by either scanning and 
cleaning up the data before each transfer to the DSS or, better yet, refining the data capture process to 
include ways of catching and reducing errors at the time data is entered. 

The rest of this pattern language is concerned with finding the entities that you need to model for 
building a schema which is easy to use. Form Whole Business Entitiesf 2) from your OLTP database that 
are relevant to your domain. Grouping together all of the relevant data for a given entity will reduce the 
number of joins in a query. In essence, you will denormalize the OLTP schema to a degree which will 
allow for faster query. This shouldn't present a problem in the DSS database since it should only be 
updated on a periodic basis, usually in a batch mode of processing. Using batch processing, the updates 
to the DSS database can be controlled since they are only coming from one source. This is a much more 
managable scenario than with an OLTP database where updates are coming from multiple sources in an 
ad hoc fashion. 

Once you have a list of reconstituted entities that model your business area, use Key Business Activities 
and Influences(3) to focus on those events that are critical to your area of responsibility and the factors 
which influence them. Its important to make the relationships between the activities and their influences 
simple and clear so that forming queries will be easy and accurate. By simple and clear I mean that there 
is only one join possible between any two tables and the meaning of that join is clear to the person 
performing the query. 
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Dimenaon Table 



Dimension Table 



FsctTable 



Dimension Table 



Dimension Table 



Generic star schema layout 

The schema will be developed by defining and implementing two kinds of tables. The first kind of table, 
called a fact table, will be a Transaction Hislory(4) of the key business activity being modeled. The 
second kind of table, called a dimension table, will be the People. Places, and Thingsffi that are 
involved in each kind of transaction. Another dimension table . Time(6) . is considered separately since it 
appears frequently in business analysis and deserves special attention. Dimension Rollup(7) is another 
kind of dimension table which help the person querying the database to specify groups of dimension 
records 



1. Query Optimized Database 



2. Whole Business Entities 



3. Key Business Activities and Influences 




4. Transaction History 



5. People, Places, and Things 




6. Time 



7. Dimension Rallup 



Interactions in the Stars pattern language 
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2. Whole Business Entities 

In order to understand a schema that is developed for your business, you will need to use easily 
recognized names for the objects in your Query Optimized Database(l) . Names for the objects in your 
schema should reflect those things in your environment that you deal with in your day to day endeavors. 
Each object should be whole in the sense that all of the things that uniquely describe it should be' found 
in one place. 

The business entities that you find on the reports of your business activities are usually scattered into a 
number of small tables in the OLTP database because of the need for normalization. The names for these 
small tables are usually concatenations of abbreviations for the business functions in which they 
participate. Your job in this case is that of solving a jigsaw puzzle whenever you want to form a query. 
Unfortunately for you the same piece can be used in more than one place and you only get one copy. 
Typically you'll need to ask for help from someone intimately familiar with the details of the OLTP 
schema. This can be a formidable bottleneck to getting timely answers to your business questions. 
Therefore: 

Find the entities in your domain that are directly relevant to your problem by examining the reports you 
use to monitor your business. The report titles and column headings are the best places to focus on. As 
you find these entities, make a list of them. Put a short definition next to each entry. Another place for 
finding entities is from entity-relationship(ER) diagrams of the original analysis done for the OLTP 
database before it was normalized. The database administrator(DBA) for your OLTP database may have 
these diagrams available. 

Example: List of entities in a sales model 

Customer - the people and companies we sell to 

Product - the things we sell 

Sales - a transaction between our company and a cu 

Sales planning - setting sales goals and procedures for the 

Sales plan - a statement of goals for sales and the ste 

Date of sale - the date of a sales transaction 

Distribution Channel - the means by which the product was sold to 
Salesperson - the person who sold the product to the cus 

Competitor - the other companies who offer competing pr 

Sales Office - a location where a group of salespeople ar 



The entities you find here will need to be made whole again from the pieces found in the OLTP 
database. The fact tables and dimension tables will be where you group together the information for 
each entity. At this point though, not all of the entries in your list will become tables. You will need to 
hone in on the things that are important to you by finding the Key Business Activities and InfluencesO) 
that you need to analyze! At this point, don't worry that you have included too many entities; Its more 
important to brainstorm and find as many as you can. Entities that may seem superfluous at first may 
lead you to find other useful ones. 

3. Key Business Activities and Influences 

The things that you find in your business all have a role in the processes that produce your product. 
Finding the role of each thing is as important as finding the thing itself. Starting with Whole Business 
E.ntities(2) . you will characterize these objects according to how they are related to one another. By 
defining these relationships you are also defining the role of each thing. The two categories of things 
that you will be concerned with will be the activities for which your department is responsibile and the 
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various factors which influence them. 

Tables in an OLTP database can have circular references. This usually occurs because normalized tables 
participate in a number of relationships since the data in the table is being reused. This reuse occurs to 
reduce data redundantcy. What this means is that I can start specifying the joins between some number 
of tables that circularly refer to one another in more than one way. This can lead to problems as the 
order in which I join the tables in one query can yield an answer that is different from a query using the 
same tables joined in another order. Depeding on the question I'm trying to answer, each join may give 
an answer that might be right or wrong. Without knowing the meaning of each join beforehand, I can't 
reliably form a query that will give me the answer I expect. Unfortunately neither the database nor the 
query language can help me with validating the joins against my intentions since the meaning of the 
relationships between tables isn't stored anywhere. Therefore: 

Determine the key business activities in your domain and find the people, places, and things 
(dimensions) that play some part in one or more of the activities. People, places, and things will be 
found in the transactions that are recorded for your key business activities. Each transaction will usually 
describe who, what, when, and where the event took place. These are the simple relationships you need 
to define between each dimension and its activity. Be careful that the dimensions that you choose should 
only be related to each other through the key business activity and not with each other. There should be 
no direct relationships between dimensions except in the case of a Dimension Rollup (7). 

In all cases, circular relationships should not be found between the dimensions, the facts, or any 
combination. It is important to draw out these relationships and make them clear so that you will be able 
to see the effect that any one of these dimensions has on your business activity. Your job as an analyst 
will be to see how a change in the value of one of these dimensions influences your key business 
activities. Starting from the opposite end, once you spot a trend in a business activity you'll want to 
identity the changes in value of your dimensions to find correlations between the activity and 
dimensions. Choose the key business activities for your area of responsibility from Whole Business 
Entities(2) . The short definitions will help you spot these. Although these activities should already be 
found on your list, you may need to look deeper into your business environment to come up with all of 
the activities you'll need to consider. Limit the activities to only those that are directly related to the 
mission of your department. Some of the activities on your list may be supporting processes for main 
activities. Focus on the main activities since these will be critical to your businesses survival and 
growth. Each key business activity will become a fact table to hold Transaction History (4) in the query 
optimized database you will build. 

For each of the main activities that you identify, make a list of the people, places, and things that are 
related to this activity. Again, you will probably find these from Whole Business Entities(2) . but some 
may not be present and will only be found through further analysis of your business. Also, be sure to 
look at the short definition for each item in the list as this will usually have descriptive words which will 
give important clues for finding these things. Each of the People, Places, and Th.i.ngs(5) will become a 
dimension table in the query optimized database. The following example assumes that Sales is the key 
business activity that you should focus on from the example list in Whole Business Entities^) . 

Example: List of people, places, and things that are involved in Sales 
Customer 

Product 
Salesperson 
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Implementation Section. In order to start analyzing your business model, each entity needs to be 
represented in your query system. Each entity should take the form of a table or the field of a table, as is 
appropriate for your particular query system. Each table should be complete in that when a report is 
created, all of the fields that either need to appear on the report or will be needed to specify the report 
should be available. Tables will represent the following: 

4. Transaction History 

5. People, Places, and Things 

6. Time 

7. Dimension Rollup 



4. Transaction History 

Some activities will be critical to the life of your business. These activities, along with the factors that 
influence them, are your Key Business Activities and lnfluences(3) . For an activity, it will be convenient 
to have one place where you can start to refer to all of its dimensions. Here is where you need to build a 
fact table to contain these references. This will be the center of your star. In addition, the transactions 
that represent an activity should capture the units of work that are the basis for measuring your business' 
output. These are the facts about the transaction. 

Customer Table 5 desp er son T ab I e 



Sales Table 




Pro duct Table 



An outline of the Sal as star schema 



In an OLTP schema, the facts that represent your key business activities, and their dimensions, may be 
scattered throughout the database because of the normaliztion process. Chains of tables may have to be 
joined together in order to find all relevant facts and dimensions. This chain may include tables that are 
irrelevant to your business question but may be needed simply because they contain the references to 
other tables that you need in your query. This can be wasteful in terms of performing expensive join 
processing when producing your Whole Business Entities(2) . In addition, the join process itself can be 
error prone as discussed in Key Business Activities and Influences(3) . Therefore: 
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Customer 



Salesperson 
Date of Sale 



Product 



Quantity Sold 
Total Amount($) 
Discount 



Example of the Sales Table Layout 



Construct a fact table that contains the transaction history associated with each activity being modeled. 
The fact table should have an ID field for each dimension represented as People, Places, and Things(5) 
related to the transaction. Also put the numeric data, or facts, that are unique to the transaction in the fact 
table. The fact table is the agent that binds together all of the pertinent facts and dimensions for a 
transaction. It describes the who, what, when, and where by pointing to the dimension tables and it also 
contains the amounts of the things that changed hands between the parties of the transaction. Note that 
its important at this point to confirm with a person knowledgeable in the details of the OLTP schema, 
typically the DBA, that the data needed to build the fact and dimension tables exists in the corporate 
database(s). 

The facts are usually numeric quantities that describe how much product has been sold and the money 
received for the product. This numeric data can be summed when a group of fact records are selected. 
This sum would represent the total activity for some set of criteria specified in the query. Data that is 
descriptive in nature, like textual names and enumerated type codes, should be placed in the appropriate 
dimension table. 

Sometimes there will be descriptive data that isn't related to any of the dimensions and yet is associated 
with the transaction. This hard to place data will usually be put in the fact table when there are not 
enough fields to form another dimension table. In some instances your facts won't be numeric values but 
instead will consist of only coded fields which capture one of a predefined set of values. In 
programming terms this would be a field containing an enumerated type. For instance, your fact table 
would contain mostly enumerated types if you were storing the results of an opinion poll. 

The IDs can be thought of being used in two ways. An ID in the fact table can be used to retrieve 
descriptive information from the dimension table. This is useful when you want to specify on a report 
the who, what, where or when of a transaction. Another use of an ID field is to find out what has taken 
place for a combination of people, places, or things. This is accomplished by taking the ID values from 
each of dimension tables and matching each combination against those stored in the records of the fact 
table. 

The relationship between the records in a dimension table to the records in the fact table will be one-to- 
many; One record from the dimension table can be related to many records in the fact table. The 
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opposite will usually not be true since you will want to identify only a single person, place, or thing 
involved in a transaction most time to simplify your analysis. In the case of Time as a dimension, a 
transaction usually only occurs at one particular time. 

When transferring data from your OLTP databases to your query optimized database(DSS), you will 
need to keep in mind that you will probably be aggregating data from the OLTP databases. The OLTP 
database will have data that is captured at the time that the transaction occurs. If the transactions occur 
daily, then the OLTP data will be stored as of the day the transaction occurred. If your timeframef Time 
(6) ) for storing data in the query optimized database covers a longer period, then you will need to 
aggregate the OLTP data while you are making your periodic batch transfers. 

Here's an example of the need for aggregation. If you were storing monthly transaction records for sales 
in your DSS, and you've determined that the dimensions for sales are customer, salesperson, and 
product, then you will need to aggregate the daily OLTP records into a monthly record for each 
combination of customer, salesperson, and product that made a transaction. The total number of records 
possibly created for this fact table would be calculated by multiplying the total number of records for 
each of the time unit(month), customer, salesperson, and product dimensions together; 12 months X 10 
customers X 20 salespeople X 5 products = 12,000 possible records. Since not all of the possible 
combinations will typically be true for your business in every month, there would only be a fraction of 
that number of records created. 

5. People, Places, and Things 

An important part of analyzing your business will be in detecting trends in Key Business Activities and 
Influences^) . In order to understand the cause of a trend, you will have to look at the different 
dimensions of the activity and discover correlations between the data values in the dimension tables and 
the fact table. Here is where you will create those dimension tables that describe the people, places, and 
things that each record in the fact table will reference. The dimension tables are the points of the star. 

In an OLTP schema, the information describing a dimension is usually scattered throughout some 
number of tables. This can make the generation of reports a challenge as the information needed for the 
report must be constructed from joining together those tables that contain the fields needed. Besides the 
complexity of properly determining the joins, the process of joining itself is computationally expensive. 
Without the capability, of being able to easily query your data in an ad hoc manner with reasonable 
response time, the process of analyzing your business data may be prohibitive. Therefore: 
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Customer Table 



Customer ID 



Customer Name 



Address 



Phone No. 



Customer T^pe 



Time Table 



Time ID 



Month 



Year 



Display Date 



Reporting Period 



Bales Table 




Salesperson ID 



Time ID 



Product ID 



Quantity Said 



Total Amount 



Discount 



Salesperson Table 



Salesperson ID 



Salesperson Name 



Phone No. 



Sales Office [D 



Pcaduct Toole 



Product ID 



Unit Price 



Product Description 



UPC Code 



Example of the Sales star schema 



Develop a table for each person, place, or thing that has a part in the transactions that you are examining. 
These Dimension tables should model a person, place, or thing completely in so far as to contain all of 
the fields you need for your queries. You will find these dimensions among your Whole Business 
Entities(2) . The fields will hold quantitative and qualitative values that will be used for displaying 
information on reports as well as being used for filtering records for calculations. Consider Timef 6) as 
another dimension. Refer to the Sales star schema to see examples of dimension tables. 

Since each record in a dimension table will represent a real thing in your business you should have an ID 
field that contains a value which uniquely identifies each record. The ID field will be used in the fact 
table as well so that records between the two tables can be joined. Therefore thinking about querying a 
database with a star schema entails starting from the points of the star, the dimension tables, and 
specifying criteria for each dimension table which will select some set of records from the center of the 
star, the fact table. Following is an example which uses the Sales star schema example shown 
previously. 



SELECT 
FROM 
WHERE 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 

GROUP BY 
ORDER BY 



c .Customer_ID, Customer_Name, Address, sum (Quant it y_Sold) 
Sales s, Time t, Product p, Customer c • 
Month = 3 
Year = 1993 



UPC_Code =12678754390 
s.Time_ID = t.Time_ID 
s.Customer_ID = c . Customer_ID 
s.Product_ID = p.Product_ID 
c . Customer_ID 
c. Customer ID; 



— Gum Balls 



This example finds the name and address of each customer who bought gum balls along with the total 
quantity purchased in the month of March 1993 using SQL syntax. Implicit in the example is the fact 
that all of the dimensions are related to each other only through the sales fact table. Thus forming 
queries using this type of schema consists of having a set of simple one-way joins, from each dimension 
to the fact table. Since ho circular joins between tables are possible, at least if you designed your schema 
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correctly, there is no ambiguity of where to start queries. Only in the cases where you have a Dimension 
Rollup(7) will there be a need to directly relate the dimension tables to one another without relating both 
dimension tables to the fact table first. 

In general when you are analyzing a trend in one of your fact tables, start your query by specifying 
values for some of your dimension tables, in other words constraining them, and look for correlations in 
the data values between the uncontrained dimensions and the fact table. For example, if you wanted to 
find out why a particular product wasn't selling well in a given sales office, you could start by holding 
the product and time constant and list the types of distribution channels available for all sales offices. It 
could turn out that the distribution channel mix in the poorly performing sales office is significantly 
different than in the others, giving you a starting point for further investigation. This process of 
investigation is called "drilling down M into the data. 

6. Time 

In order to measure the changes in your business' activity, data has to be analyzed from one particular 
time to another. These changes may show a trend over a series of subsequent time periods. The trends 
will be places where you will want to look for causal relationships between your activities and their 
dimensions. 

There is usually no inherent time period that the transactions in an OLTP database are grouped by since 
all that is needed is a running log of activity from which to guide a continuous process. On the other 
hand, when you're analyzing one of your business activities, its best to have groups of transactions in 
order to get a "feel" for what's going on without getting bogged down in the details. Another problem 
you will encounter when analyzing OLTP data is that time can vary between transactions since they are 
entered in an ad hoc manner. Yet, the units of time you chose to group transactions should be uniform so 
that direct comparisons can be made between time periods. These uniform units of time should also not 
be chosen arbitrarily but should be meaningful to your analysis. Therefore: 

Build a dimension table that will contain units of time that correspond to some significant event in your 
business. These significant events will usually be the reporting periods when management expects a 
summary of the business' activity. The unit of time chosen will determine the level at which your 
transaction data will be aggregated in your Tran sacti on H i.story.(4) . For example, if you chose your unit 
of time to be a month, since reports are made to upper management monthly, then daily transactions 
from the OLTP database will need to be aggregated into monthly transactions. For efficiency, when the 
data is loaded into your fact table it should be ordered by month so that it doesn't have to be sorted for 
each query. 

7. Dimension Rollup 

There will be times when you'll want to "roll up", or aggregate, the level of activity in your business so 
that you can see the "big picture" for some group of records found in one of your dimension tables. This 
higher level of aggregation is a convenient technique used in a query. The convenience comes from only 
having to specify one record in the rollup table to represent many records in the associated dimension 
table. 

The Transaction History (4) will already have been modeled with some level of aggregation assumed. 
These assumptions for aggregation are based on some intuition about how the data will normally be 
used. For instance, if you are mainly concerned with tracking the performance of individual salespeople, 
your fact table will be defined for transactions that reflect the sales of individual salespeople. If the 
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requirement arises that you will need to analyze sales performance on the basis of a geographic area, like 
a sales office, then all of the sales for the salespeople that are a part of that sales office will need to be 
analyzed together. Specifying each salesperson that is part of a sales office in a query can be laborious. 
Alternatively, designating a field of the salesperson table to contain a coded value signifying a particular 
sales office may be inadequate since there may be other information about the sales office which will 
need to appear on a report. Therefore: 

Design a table for the new entity that represents the larger organization that will encompass your 
existing business dimension. As with People, Places, and Things(5) . this new table should include all of 
the information related to the thing that you will need for including on a report or using as filtering- 
criteria in a query. You may find that these kinds of things are already in a list of your Whole Business 
Entities(2V 

Salesperson Table Sales Office Table 



Salesperson ID 
Salesperson Name 
SSN 

Phone No. 
Sales Office ID 




Example of the Sales Office Table 



Like all dimension tables found in People, Places, and Things(S) . the table should have an ID field 
which will uniquely identify each record. This ID field will also be found in the dimension table for 
which it is aggregating. By having the two tables related by a common ID field, you will be able to 
easily specify a groups of records in the lower level dimension table by specifying the appropriate value 
for the ID field in the dimension rollup table. Each of these lower level dimension records will in turn be 
related to their associated records in the fact table, since these too are related by a common ID field. The 
fact records can then be summed to yield a quantity that relates back to the rollup dimension. Note that 
rollup dimensions can be nested to an arbitrary depth to reflect your business. An example of using the 
Sales Office table to find out the total dollar amount of gum balls that the Portland sales office sold in 
the month of March 1993 using SQL syntax would be: 

SELECT Sales JDf fice_Name, Product_Description, sum (Total_Amount ) 



FROM Sales s, Time t, Product p, Salesperson sp, Sales_Offi.ce so 

WHERE Month = 3 

AND Year = 199.3 

AND UPC_Code = 12678754390 — Gum Balls 

AND Sales_0f fice_Name = 'Portland' 

AND s.Time_ID = t.Time_ID 

AND s . Salesperson_ID = sp . Salesperson_ID 

AND sp. Sales_Of f ice_ID = so . Sales_Of f ice_ID 

AND s.Product_ID - p.Product_ID 

GROUP BY Sales Office Name; 



Proceedings of PLoP'94, Monticello, IL, August 1994 
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Abstract 



Systems for On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) considerably ease the process of analyzing busi- 
ness data and have become widely used in industry. OLAP systems primarily employ multidimensional 
data models to structure their data. However, current multidimensional data models fall short in their 
ability to model the complex data found in some real-world application domains. The paper presents 
nine requirements to multidimensional data models, each of which is exemplified by a real -world, clin- 
ical case study. A survey of the existing models reveals that the requirements not currently met include 
support for many-to-many relationships between facts and dimensions, built-in support for handling 
change and time, and support for uncertainty as well as different levels of granularity in the data. The 
paper defines an extended multidimensional data model, which addresses all nine requirements. Along 
with the model, we present an associated algebra, and outline how to implement the model using rela- 
tional databases. 

1 Introduction 

With the continued advances in the underlying hardware technologies for on-line mass storage and the 
recent focus on data warehousing, the notion of On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) [5] is attracting 
increasing interest, as business managers attempt to extract useful information from large on-line databases 
in order to make informed management decisions. 

Reports indicate that traditional data models, such as the ER model [2] and the relational model, do not 
provide good support for OLAP applications. As a result, new data models based on a multidimensional 
view of data have emerged. These multidimensional data models typically categorize data as being mea- 
surable business facts (measures) or dimensions, which are mostly textual and characterize the facts. For 
example, in a retail business, products are sold to customers at certain times in certain amounts at certain 
prices. A typical fact would be a purchase, with the amount and price as the measures, and the customer 
purchasing the product, the product being purchased, and the time of purchase as the dimensions. 

In OLAP research, most work has concentrated on performance issues; and higher-level issues, such as 
conceptual modeling, have received less attention. Several researchers have pointed to this lack in OLAP 
research, and it has been suggested to try to combine the traditional OLAP virtues of performance with the 
more advanced data model concepts from the field of scientific and statistical databases [9J. This appears 
to be a very valuable direction, as it is necessary to put more semantics into the database schema to support 
the typical OLAP style of working directly with the data instead of using pre-formatted reports. 

A data model for OLAP applications should have certain characteristics in order to support the complex 
data found in many real-world systems. We present nine advanced requirements that a multidimensional 
data model should satisfy and illustrate the requirements using a real-world case study from the clinical 
world. We present an extended multidimensional data model that addresses all nine requirements. The 
data model supports modeling explicit hierarchies in the dimensions, to aid the user in navigating the data. 
Multiple hierarchies in each dimension is supported, to allow for different aggregation paths, and the non- 
strict hierarchies found in real-world dimensions, i.e., where a dimension item may have several parents, 
are also supported. The model treats dimensions and measures symmetrically, to allow measures to be used 
as dimensions and vice versa. Many-to-many relationships between facts and dimensions can be captured 
directly in the model, which is important as these relationships often occur in real-world data, e.g., a patient 
may have several diagnoses. The data model supports getting correct results when aggregating data, e.g., 
data will not be double-counted and non-additive data cannot be added. Data change over lime, so support 
for handling change and time is part of the model. Aspects of the uncertainly often associated with data are 
also handled by the model. Finally, the model supports handling data with different levels of granularity, 
which is a need in some applications. 



I 



The model is equipped with an algebra that is closed and at least as strong as relational algebra with 
aggregation functions. Finally, we outline how the model can be implemented using relational databases. 

Eight previously proposed data models, which are representative for the spectrum of multidimensional 
data models, are evaluated against the nine requirements, and it is shown that no other model satisfies more 
than four of these requirements. Importantly, no other model supports many-to-many relationships between 
facts and dimensions, handling of uncertainty, and different levels of granularity at all, and no other model 
completely supports handling change and time or non-strict hierarchies. 

The presentation is structured as follows. Section 2 sets the stage by first presenting a real-world case 
study from the clinical world together with nine requirements to multidimensional data models; it then 
describes and evaluates previously proposed models against the requirements. Section 3 proceeds to first 
define the basic extended multidimensional data model, using examples from the case study for illustration, 
then adds support for handling time and uncertainty to the model. With the data structures of the model 
available, Section 4 defines an algebra for the model and discusses its properties. Section 5 evaluates the 
model against the requirements, and Section 6 summarizes and points to future directions. An appendix 
outlines how to implement the model using relational databases. 

2 Motivation 

This section illustrates the shortcomings of the previously proposed multidimensional models. First, we 
present a case study that shows some of these limitations. The case is taken from the domain of healthcare, 
where we look at patients, their diagnoses, and their place of residence. Second, we list the requirements 
for features that a data model should satisfy in order to meet the needs of the case study. Third, we relate 
these requirements to the existing multidimensional data models. 

2.1 A Case Study 

The case study concerns the patients in a hospital, their associated diagnoses, and their place of residence. 
The goal is to investigate whether some diagnoses occur more often in some areas than in others, in which 
case environmental or lifestyle factors might be contributing to the disease pattern. An ER diagram illus- 
trating the underlying data is seen in Figure 1 . 

The most important entities are the patients. For a patient, we record Name, Social Security Number 
(SSN), and Date of Birth. From the Date of Birth and the current date, we can derive the Age attribute, 
which is parenthesized to show that it is derived. 

Each patient can have one or more diagnoses. The attribution of diagnoses to patients can vary over 
time, and we also record the time interval where a diagnosis is considered to be valid for a patient. We also 
record the type of diagnostization, to show whether a diagnosis is considered to be primary or secondary. A 
primary diagnosis is considered to be the most important reason for a treatment, while secondary diagnoses 
complete the view of the patient's condition. A patient may have only one primary diagnosis at any one 
point in time. 

When registering a diagnosis of a patient, physicians often use different levels of granularity. Some 
will use the very precise diagnosis "Insulin dependent diabetes/* while others will use the more imprecise 
diagnosis "Diabetes" which covers a wider range of patient conditions, corresponding to a number of more 
precise diagnoses. To model this, the relationship from patient to diagnoses is to the supertype "Diagnosis." 
The Diagnosis type has three subtypes, corresponding to different levels of granularity, the low-level diag- 
nosis, the diagnosis family, and the diagnosis group. Examples of these are "Insulin dependent diabetes 
during pregnancy" "Insulin dependent diabetes," and "Diabetes," respectively. The higher-level diagnoses 
are both (imprecise) diagnoses in their own right, but also function as groups of lower-level diagnoses, as 
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Figure 1 : Patient Diagnosis Case Study 



will be discussed later. 

For diagnoses, we record an alphanumeric code and a descriptive text. The code and text are usually 
determined by a standard classification of diseases, e.g., the World Health Organization's International 
Classification of Diseases (ICD-10) [13], but we also allow user-defined diagnoses. 

Over time, medical knowledge evolves, and a disease classification reflects this by changing its contents. 
What often happens is that a diagnosis is superseded by one or more new diagnoses that better reflect the 
current understanding of this particular medical condition. To model this fact, we associate with each 
diagnosis a period of validity, represented by the attributes Valid From and Valid To. This period of validity 
is the time interval in the real world where the diagnosis can be used for diagnostization, and has the 
associated code and text. The classifications evolve only slowly, so the granularity of time used can be quite 
high, e.g., days. 

As there are several thousand diagnoses in the classification, the diagnoses are grouped into diagnosis 
families and these in turn into diagnosis groups, thus creating a hierarchy in the classification. We have two 
types of hierarchies: the standard hierarchy determined by the classification owner, e.g., the WHO, and the 
user-defined hierarchy, which is used by physicians to group diagnoses on an ad-hoc basis in other ways 
than the standard classification allows. 

First, the hierarchy groups low-level diagnoses into diagnosis families, each of which consists of 5- 
50 related diagnoses. For example, the diagnosis "Insulin dependent diabetes during pregnancy ,M is part 
of the family "Diabetes during pregnancy." In the standard classification, a low-level diagnosis is part of 
exactly one diagnosis family. However, physicians often have a need to group diagnoses in other ways 
than the standard allows, so we also allow a user-defined hierarchy. The Type attribute on the relationship 

'The reason for having a separate pregnancy related diagnosis is that diabetes must be monitored and controlled particularly 
intensely during a pregnancy to assure good health of both mother and child. 
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determines whether the relation between two entities is part of the standard or the user-defined hierarchy. 

Thus, a diagnosis can be part of several diagnosis families, e.g., the "Insulin dependent diabetes during 
pregnancy" diagnosis is part of both the "Diabetes during pregnancy" and the "Insulin dependent diabetes" 
family. The participation of individual diagnoses in a family may change over time, so we record the time 
interval during which a diagnosis is part of a family. 
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Table I ; Data for the Case Study 

Second, the diagnosis families are grouped into diagnosis groups, consisting of 5-25 families, and one 
family may be part of several groups. For example, the family "Diabetes during pregnancy" may the part 
of the "Diabetes" and the "Other pregnancy related diseases" groups. In the standard hierarchy, however, a 
family belongs to exactly one group. Here we also use the Type attribute lb distinguish between the standard 
and the user-defined hierarchy. The grouping of families into groups can also change over time, so we 
record the time interval during which a family is part of a group. 

In the standard hierarchy, a lower-level item belongs to exactly one higher-level item, thus the standard 
hierarchy is a stria, partitioning hierarchy. In the user-defined hierarchy, a lower-level item can be a member 
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of zero or more higher- level items, making it a non-strict, non-partitioning hierarchy. Properties of the 
hierarchies will be discussed in more detail in Section 3.4. 

We also record the place of residence for the patients. A patient may only live in one place at any one 
point in time. When people move, their previous address is still interesting, so we also record the associated 
period of residence. We record the place of residence at the granularity of an area, which designates a 
small, bounded area of a few square kilometers. An area is part of exactly one county, which in turn is part 
of exactly one region. Thus, we have a strict, partitioning hierarchy. For areas, counties, and regions we 
just record the name. 

In order to list some example data, we assume a standard mapping of the ER diagram to relational 
tables, i.e., one table per entity type, one-to-many relationships handled using foreign keys, and many-to- 
many relationships handled using separate tables. Relationships that change over time are also handled 
using separate tables. We also assume the use of surrogate keys, named ID, with globally unique values. 
Dates are written in the format dd/mm/yy. For the Valid To attribute, we use the special value "NOW" value 
that denotes the current time 2 [25]. As the three subtypes of the Diagnosis type do not have any attributes of 
their own, all three are mapped to a common Diagnosis table. The "is part of" and "grouping" relationships 
are also mapped to a common "Grouping" table. The data consists of two patients, four diagnostizations, 
and 10 diagnoses in a hierarchy. On January I, 1980, a new, more detailed classification with a new coding 
scheme is introduced. The resulting tables are shown in Table 1 and will be used in examples throughout 
the paper. 

2.2 Requirements for Data Analysis 

This section describes the features that a data model should possess in order to fully support our sample 
case and other advanced uses. Current multidimensional models are evaluated against these features in the 
next section. 

1. Explicit hierarchies in dimensions. The hierarchies in the dimensions should be captured explicitly 
by the schema, so the user has available the relation between the different levels in the hierarchy. In 
our example, the hierarchies diagnosis < family < group and area < county < region should be 
captured. 

2. Symmetric treatment of dimensions and measures. The data model should allow measures to be 
treated as dimensions and vice versa. In our example, the attribute Age for patients would typically 
be treated as a measure, to allow for computations such as average age, etc., but we should also be 
able to define an Age dimension which allows us to group the patients into age groups. 

3. Multiple hierarchies in each dimension. In one dimension, there can be more than one path along 
which to aggregate data. As an example, let us assume that we have a Time dimension on the Date of 
Birth attribute. Days roll up to weeks and to months, but weeks do not roll up to months. To model 
this, multiple hierarchies in each dimension are needed. 

4. Support for correct aggregation. The data model should support getting results that are "correct," i.e., 
meaningful to the user, when aggregating data. One aspect of this is to avoid double-counting of data. 
In our case study, when asking for the numbers of patients in different diagnosis groups, we should 
only count the same patient once per group, even though the patient has several diagnoses in a group. 
The user should also be able to specify what aggregations are considered meaningful for the different 
kinds of data available, and the model should provide a foundation for enforcing these specifications. 
For example, it may not be meaningful to add inventory levels together, but performing average 

2 Note that this value is dynamic, i.e., it continues to grow. 
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calculations on them does make sense. In the field of statistical databases, a closely related concept 
is summarizability [7, 8], which means that an aggregate result, e.g., total sales, can be computed by 
directly combining results from lower-level aggregations, e.g., the sales for each store. 

5. Non-strict hierarchies. The hierarchies in a dimension are not always strict, i.e., we can have many- 
to-many relationships between the different levels in a dimension. In our example, the diagnosis 
hierarchy is not strict. The data model should be able to handle these just as well as "ordinary" strict 
dimensions. 

6. Many-to-many relationships between facts and dimensions. The relationship between fact and dimen- 
sion is not always the classical many-to-one mapping. In our case study, the same patient may have 
several diagnoses, even at the same point in time. 

7. Handling change and time. Data change over time, but we should be able to get meaningful analysis 
results across changes. In the example, one diagnosis can be superseded by two new ones, but patients 
are still diagnostizised with the old one. It should be possible to easily combine data across changes. 
The problem typically referred to as handling slowly changing dimensions [4, 20] is part of this 
problem. 

8. Handling uncertainty. In our case study, one diagnosis is superseded by two new ones. We know 
that in 90% of the cases where we used the old diagnosis, we will now use the first of the new 
diagnoses. Thus, when requesting data grouped by diagnosis for a period that spans the change, we 

. want the old diagnosis to be counted together with the first new diagnosis. The data model should 
allow expressing this and also support giving some kind of indications in the query results, indicating 
how many of these "converted" diagnoses are counted in the result. 

9. Handling different levels of granularity. Fact data might be registered at different granularities. In 
our example, the diagnosis of a diabetes patient may be registered differently by different physicians. 
Some will use a very specific diagnosis such as "Insulin dependent diabetes," while others will use 
the more imprecise "Diabetes " which covers several lower-level diagnoses. It should still be possible 
to get correct analysis results when data is registered at different granularities. 

2.3 Related Work 

In this section we evaluate data models that have previously been proposed for data warehousing according 
to the requirements in the previous section. 

We consider the models of Rafanelli & Shoshani [7], Agrawal et al. [6], Gray et al. [3], Kimball [4], 
Li & Wang [11], Gyssens & Lakshmanan [10], Datta & Thomas [14], and Lehner [12]. The models can be 
divided into three groups: simple cube models, structured cube models, and statistical objects. 

The simple cube models [3, 4, 10, 14] treat data as n-dimensional cubes. Generally, the data is divided 
into facts, or measures, e.g., Age, on which calculations should be performed, and dimensions, e.g., Di- 
agnosis, which characterize the facts. Each dimension has a number of attributes, which can be used for 
selection and grouping. In our example, a "Residence" dimension having the attributes "Area," "County," 
and "Region" would be used to characterize the patients. The hierarchy between the attributes is not cap- 
tured explicitly by the schema of the simple cubes, so the user will not be able to learn from the schema 
that Area rolls up to County and not the other way around. Star schema designs [4] are also considered as a 
simple cubes, as they are semantically equivalent to these. 

The structured cube models [6, 11, 12] capture the hierarchies in the dimensions explicitly, providing 
belter guidance for the user navigating the cubes. This information may also be useful for query optimization 
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[ 1 5], The hierarchies are captured using either grouping relations [II], dimension merging functions [6], or 
an explicit tree-structured hierarchy as part of Ihe cube [12]. 

The last group of models is the statistical objects [7]. For this group, a structured classification hierarchy 
is coupled with an explicit aggregation function on a single measure to produce a "pre-cooked" object that 
will answer a very specific set of questions. This approach is not as flexible as the others, but unlike most 
of these, it provides some protection (summarizability) against getting incorrect results from queries. 

The results of evaluating the eight data models against our nine requirements are seen in Table 2. If a 
model supports all aspects of a requirement, we say that the model provides full support, denoted by "^/*\ 
If a model supports some, but not all, aspects of a requirement, we say that it provides partial support, 
denoted by "p". When it is not possible for the authors to determine how support for a requirement should 
be accomplished in the model, we say that the model provides no support, denoted by 
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Table 2: Evaluation of the Data Models 

1. Explicit hierarchies in dimensions: The simple cube models [3, 4, 10, 14) do not capture the hierar- 
chies in the dimensions explicitly. Some models provide partial support by the grouping relation [II] 
and dimension merging function [6] constructs, but do not capture the complete hierarchy together 
with the cube. This is done by the last two models [7, 12], thus capturing the full cube navigation 
semantics in the schema. 

2. Symmetric treatment of dimensions and measures: Half of the models [4, 7, 1 1 , 1 2] distinguish sharply 
between measures and dimensions. An attribute designated as a measure cannot be used as a dimen- 
sional attribute and vice versa. This restricts the flexibility of the cube designs, e.g., if the Age 
attribute of the example is a measure, it cannot be used to group patients into age groups. The other 
half of the models (3, 6, 10, 14] do not imjx>se this restriction. They either do not distinguish between 
measures and dimensions [3, 10], or they allow for the conversion of measures to dimensions and 
vice versa [6, 14]. 

3. Multiple hierarchies in each dimension: Some models [7, 12] require that the dimension hierarchies 
are tree-structured. To support multiple hierarchies, a more general lattice structure is required. All 
the other models [3, 4, 6, 10, 1 1, 14] allow multiple hierarchies. 

4. Support for correct aggregation: Half of the models [3, 4, 10, II] support correct aggregation par- 
tially, by implicitly requiring the dimension hierarchies to be strict and partitioning, i.e., a loweMevel 
item maps to exactly one item on the next level. This is one of the conditions of summarizability [8]. 
Two of the models allow for non-strict hierarchies, while not addressing the issue of double-counting, 
thus providing no support [6, 14]. The remaining two models [7, 12] place explicit conditions on both 
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the hierarchy (strict and partitioning) and the aggregation functions used (only additive data may be 
added, etc.), thus providing full support for correct aggregation. 

5. Non-strict hierarchies: Most of the models [3, 4, 10, 11, 12] implicitly or explicitly require that 
hierarchies be strict. Two models [6, 14] mention briefly that non-strict hierarchies are allowed, but 
does not go deeper into the issues raised by allowing this, e.g., the possibility of double-counting and 
the use of pre-computed aggregates. The remaining model [7] investigates the possible problems with 
allowing non-strict hierarchies and advises against using this feature. 

6. Many-to-many relationships between facts and dimensions: None of the models allow many-to-many 
relationships between facts and their associated dimensions, such as the relationship between patients 
and diagnoses in the example. 

7. Handling change and time: Only one model [4] discusses this issue, but none the proposed solutions 
fully support analysis across changes in the dimensions. None of the other models support analysis 
across changes, although one mention that this is a very important issue [12]. 

8. Handling uncertainty: None of the models provide built-in support for uncertainty in the data. 

9. Handling different levels of granularity: None of the models handle different levels of granularity in 
the data. 

To conclude, the models generally provide full or partial support for most of requirements 1-4. Require- 
ment 5 (non-strict hierarchies) is partially supported by three of the models, while requirement 7 (handling 
change and time) is only partially supported by Kimball [4]. Requirements 6, 8, and 9 are not supported by 
any of the models. The objective of the model proposed in this paper is to support all nine requirements. 

3 An Extended Multidimensional Data Model 

In this section we define our model. For every part of the model, we define the intension, the extension, 
and give an illustrating example. To avoid unnecessary complexity, we first define the basic model and then 
define extensions for handling time and uncertainty later. 

3.1 The Basic Model 

An n-dimensional fact schema is a two-tuple S = {J 7 , P), where T is a/bcf type and V = {Tu i = 1» 
is its corresponding dimension types. 

Example 1 In the case study from Section 2.1 we will have Patient as the fact type, and Diagnosis, Res- 
idence, Age, Date of Birth (DOB), Name, and Social Security Number (SSN) as the dimension types. The 
intuition is that everything that characterizes the fact type is considered to be dimensional, even attributes 
that would be considered as measures in other models. 

A dimension type T is a four-tuple (C, < r , T Tl X r ), where C = {CjJ = 1,..,*} are the category 
types of T, <r is a partial order on the Cj 's, with T r € C and ± r € C being the top and bottom element 
of the ordering, respectively. Thus, the category types form a lattice. The intuition is that one category type 
is "greater than" another category type if members of the former's extension logically contain members of 
the latter's extension, i.e., they have a larger element size. The top element of the ordering corresponds to 
the largest possible element size, that is, there is only one element in it's extension, logically containing all 
other elements. 
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We say that Cj is a category type ofT> written Cj e T, if Cj € C. We assume a function Pred : C >-* 2 C 
that gives the set of immediate predecessors of a category type Cj. 

Example 2 Low-level diagnoses are contained in diagnosis families, which are contained in diagnosis 
groups. Thus, the Diagnosis dimension type has the following order on its category types: _L Diagnosis 
= Low-level Diagnosis < Diagnosis Familiy < Diagnosis Group < T Diagnosis We have that Pred(Low- 
level Diagnosis) = {Diagnosis Family}. Other examples of category types are Age and Ten-year Age Croup 
from the Age dimension type, and DOB and Year from the DOB dimension type. Figure 2, to be discussed 
in detail later, illustrates the dimension types of the case study. 

Many types of data, e.g., ages or sales amounts, can be added together to produce meaningful results. 
This data has an ordering on it, so computing the average, minimum, and maximum values make sense. For 
other types of data, e.g., dates of birth or inventory levels, the user may not find it meaningful in the given 
context to add them together. However, the data has an ordering on it, so taking the average, or computing 
the maximum or minimum values do make sense. Some types of data, e.g., diagnoses, do not have an 
ordering on them, and so it does not make sense to compute the average, etc. Instead, the only meaningful 
aggregation is to count the number of occurrences. 

We can support correct aggregation of data by keeping track of what types of aggregate functions can 
be applied to what data. This information can then be used to either prevent users from doing "illegal" 
calculations on the data completely, or to warn the users that the result might be "wrong," e.g., the same 
patient is counted twice, etc. In line with this reasoning and previous work [12, 19], we distinguish between 
three types of aggregate functions: E, applicable to data that can be added together, <£, applicable to data that 
can be used for average calculations, and c, applicable to data that is constant, i.e., it can only be counted. 
Considering only the standard SQL aggregation functions, we have that E = {SUM, COUNT, AVG, M1N, 
MAX}, <j> = {COUNT, AVG, MIN, MAX}, and c = {COUNT}. The aggregation types are ordered, 
c C <i> C E, so data with a higher aggregation type, e.g., E, also possess the characteristics of the lower 
aggregation types. For each dimension type T = (C, <r), we assume a function Aggtype r : C {E, <j> % c) 
that gives the aggregation type for each category type. 

Example 3 In the case study, Aggtype(Low-level Diagnosis) = c, Aggtype(Age) = E, Aggtype(Ten-year 
Age Croup) = c, and Aggtype(DOB) = <f>. 

A dimension D of type T = ({Cj}, <r» T r , ±r) is a two-tuple D = (C, <), where C = {Cj} is a 
set of categories Cj such that Type{Cj) = Cj and < is a partial order on UjCj, the union of all dimension 
values in the individual categories. A category Cj of type Cj is a set of dimension values e such that 
Type(e) = Cj. 

The definition of the partial order is: given two values ei, then e\ < if ei is logically contained in 
e2- We say that Cj is a category of J9, written Cj G D, if Cj € C. For a dimension value e, we say that e is 
a dimensional value of D, written e € A if e 6 UjCj. 

The category type ±r in dimension type T contains the values with the smallest value size. The 
category type with the largest value size, T7-, contains exactly one value, denoted T. For all values e of the 
category types of D, e < T. Value T is similar to the ALL construct of Gray et al. [3]. 

Example 4 In our Diagnosis dimension we have the following categories, named by their type. Low-level 
Diagnosis = {3,5,6}, Diagnosis Family* {4,7,8,9,10}, Diagnosis Croup- {11,12}, and T Diagnosis = 
{T}. The values in the sets refer to the ID field in the Diagnosis table of Table 1. The partial order < is 
given by the first two columns in the Grouping table in Table 1. Additionally, the top value T is greater 
than, i.e., logically contains, all the other diagnosis values. 
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We say that the dimension D f = (C, <') is a subdimension of the dimension D = (C, <) ifC'CC 
and ei <' e 2 3d, 6 C"(ei G Cu V € C 2 A e x < e 2 ) * that is, D 1 has a subset of the categories of 
D and <' is the restriction of < to these categories. We note that D is a subdimension of itself. 

Example 5 We obtain a subdimension of the Diagnosis dimension from the previous example by removing 
the Low-level Diagnosis and Diagnosis Family categories, retaining only Diagnosis Group and T Diagnosis- 

It is desirable to distinguish between the dimension values in themselves and the real-world "names" 
that we use for them. The names might change or the same value might have more than one name, making 
the name a bad choice for identifying an value. In common database terms, this is the argument for object 
ids or surrogates. 

To support this feature, we require that a category C has one or more representations. A representation 
Rep is a bijective function Rep : Dom{C) «-» DomR ep , i.e., a value of a representation uniquely identifies 
a single value of a category and vice versa, thus making the representation an "alternate key." We use the 
notation Rep(e) = t> to denote the mapping from dimension values to representation values. 

Example 6 A diagnosis value has two representations, Code and Text. Using the lD*s from the Diagnosis 
table to identify the values, we have Code (3) -. "024" and Tezt[Z) = "Diabetes during pregnancy." 

Let F be a set of facts, and D - ({Cj}, <) a dimension. A fact-dimension relation between F and 
D is a set R = {(/, e)}, where / € F and e e UjCj. Thus R links facts to dimension values. We say 
that fact / is characterized by dimension value e, written / ^ e, if 3e\ € D ((/,ei) € R A e x < e). 
We require that V/6F (Be € OjCj ((/, e) € R)); thus we do not allow missing values. The reasons for 
disallowing missing values are that they complicate the model and often have an unclear meaning. If it is 
unknown which dimension value a fact / is characterized by, we add the pair (/, T) to R t thus indicating 
that we cannot characterize / within the particular dimension. 

Example 7 The fact-dimension relation R links patient facts to diagnosis dimension values as given by the 
Has table from the case study. Leaving out the temporal aspects for now, we get that R = {(1,9), (2,3), 
(2,5), (2,8), (2,9)}. Note that we can relate facts to values in higher-level categories, e.g., fact 1 is related 
to diagnosis 9, which belongs to the Diagnosis Family category. Thus, we do not require that e belongs to 
l-Diagnosis* as do the existing data models. If no diagnosis is known for patient 1 , we would have added the 
pair (1,T) toil. 

A multidimensional object (MO) is a four-tuple Af = (5,F,Z>,i?) t where S = {T % V = {7;}) is 
the fact schema, F = {/} is a set of facts f where Type{f) = D = {D u i = l,..,n} is a set of 
dimensions where Type(Di) = 7J, and R == {Ri,i = 1, ..,n} is a set of fact-dimension relations, such that 
Vt((/,e) 6 Ri => f € F A 3Cj G D { (e € C,)). 

Example 8 For the case study, we get a six-dimensional MO M = [S,F,D,R) y where S = (Patient, 
{Diagnosis, DOB, Residence, Name, SSN, Age}) and F = {1,2}. The definition of the diagnosis di- 
mension and its corresponding fact-dimension relation was given in the previous examples. Due to space 
constraints, we do not list the contents of the other dimensions and fact-dimension relations, but just outline 
their structure. The Name and SSN dimensions are simple, i.e., they just have a 1 category type. Name 
respectively SSN, and a T category type. The Age dimension groups ages (in years) into five-year and 
ten-year groups, e.g., 10-14 and 10-19. The Date-of-Birth dimension has two hierarchies in it: days are 
grouped into weeks, or days are grouped into months, with the further levels of quarters, years, and decades. 
We will refer to this MO as the "Patient" MO. A graphical illustration of the schema of the "Patient" MO is 
seen in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2: Schema of the Case Study. 



A collection of multidimensional objects, possibly with shared subdimensions, is called a multidimen- 
sional object family. 

Example 9 To illustrate the usefulness of shared subdimensions in multidimensional object families, imag- 
ine performing the following steps. Create a subdimension of the Diagnosis dimension that includes only 
Diagnosis Croup and T Diagnosi8 , and a subdimension of the Age dimension that includes only Ten- Year 
Group and T A 9 e> Make an MO with these two dimensions and the fact type Patient for all patients in the 
country. This results in an MO capturing all patients in the country together with their diagnosis groups 
and their ten-year age groups. Putting this MO together with the "Patient" MO from the example above, we 
obtain a multidimensional object family with two shared subdimensions. The shared subdimensions could 
be used to investigate how diagnoses versus age groups for the patient group from the case study compare 
to the national average. 

To summarize the essence of our model, the facts are objects with a separate identity. Thus, we can test 
facts for equality, but we do not assume an ordering on the facts. The combination of dimensions values 
that characterize the facts of a fact set is not a "key" for the fact set. Thus, we may have "duplicate values," 
in the sense that several facts may be characterized by the same combination of dimension values. But, the 
facts of an MO is a set, so we do not have duplicate facts in an MO. 

3.2 Handling Time 

We now investigate how to build temporal support into the model. The vast majority of research in temporal 
data models assumes a discrete time domain (for example, most data models in the most recent collection 
of temporal database papers [16] explicitly assume a discrete model of time). Also the temporal data types 
offered by the SQL standard [17] are discrete and bounded. Thus, we assume a time domain that is discrete 
and bounded, i.e., isomorphic with a bounded subset of the natural numbers. The values of the time domain 
are called chronons. They correspond to the finest granularity in the time domain [22]. We let T, possibly 
subscripted, denote a set of chronons. 
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The valid time of a statement is the time when the statement is true in the modeled reality [1], Valid time 
is very important to capture because the real world is where the users reside, and we allow the attachment 
of valid time to the data, but do not require it. If valid time is not attached to the data, we assume the data 
to be always valid. If valid time is attached to an MO, we call it a valid-time MO. 

In general, valid time may be assigned to anything that has a truth value. In our model, this is the par- 
tial order between dimension values, the mapping between values and representations, the fact-dimension 
relations, and the membership of values in categories. It is important to be able to capture all these aspects. 

We add valid time to the dimension partial order < by adding T v , the set of chronons during which the 
relation holds in the real world, to each relation between two values. We write that ei < Tv e 2 if ei < e 2 
during each chronon in T v , The partial order <t v has the following property: ei <t Xv e 2 A e 2 <r 2 63 => 
ei <Ti v nn v 63. Similarly, we write Rep(e) =r v « to denote that the representation Rep of the value e has 
value v during each chronon in T„. For each fact-dimension relation between a fact / and a dimension value 
e, we capture the set of chronons T v when the two are related. We write (/, e) Gr„ R when (/, e) € R 
during each chronon in T v . We use the notation / ~~> Tv e when {f 9 ef) €r v R A e 7 < Tv e. Finally, we 
add valid time to membership of dimension values in categories, writing e 6t„ C when e 6 C during each 
chronon in T v . 

The set of chronons that is attached to a statement is the maximal set of chronons when the statement 
is valid, so the data is always "coalesced" [1]. Thus, we do not have the problem of "value-equivalent" 
statements [1,21, 23], where the same statement appears several times with different times attached to it, 
e.g., ei <r, e 2 and ei <t 7 e 2 , where T\ ^ T 2 . However, by implication, statements are valid for any subset 
of their attached time, e.g., T\ C T 2 A e\ < T2 e 2 =► ei <t x e 2 . 

Example 10 For our examples, we use interval notation for T vt with the chronon size equal to Day. For the 
partial order for the Diagnosis dimension, we have 7 < [01/01/70-31/12/79] 3. For the representation, we have 
Corfe(8)[ 0 i/oi/70-3i/i2/79] = Dl- For the fact-dimension relation, we have (2,3) €[23/03/75-24/12/75) & 
For the category membership, we have 10 6[oi/oi/80-7vow] Diagnosis Family. 

To sum up, by extending the dimension partial order with links between dimension values that represent 
the "same" thing across change, we have a foundation for handling analysis across changes. This allows us 
to obtain meaningful results when we analyze data across changes in the dimension. 

Example 11 When looking at the data from the current point in time, we want to count the patients diag- 
nosed with the old "Diabetes" diagnosis (ID = 8) together with those diagnoses with the new "Diabetes" 
diagnosis (ID = 11) when we look at diagnostizations from 1970 to the present. This is done by defining 
that 8 <(oi/oi/80-nom/] 11, i.e., from 1980 up till now, we consider the diagnosis 8 to be logically contained 
in the diagnosis 11. 

Valid time is not the only temporal aspects that may be interesting to our model. It is also interesting 
to capture when statements are present in the database, as the time a statement is present in the database 
almost never corresponds to the time it is true in the real world. We need to know when data are present in 
the database for accountability and traceability purposes. 

The transaction time of a statement is the time when the statement is current in the database and may be 
retrieved [ 1 ]. Generally, transaction time can be attached to anything that valid time can be attached to. The 
addition of transaction time is orthogonal to the addition of valid time. Additionally, transaction time can 
be added to data that does not have a truth value. In our model, we could record when facts, e.g., patients, 
are present in the database. We do not think that this is very interesting in itself, as facts are only interesting 
when they participate in fact-dimension relations. Thus, we do not record this. 

If transaction time is attached to an MO, we call it a transaction-time MO. If both valid and transaction 
time is attached to an MO, we call it a bitemporal MO. If no time is attached to an MO, we call it a snapshot 
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MO. In our notation, we use T t to denote the set of chronons when data is current in the database. We use 
T t x T v to denote sets of bitemporal chronons. 

3.3 Handling Uncertainty 

Sometimes the data available contains uncertainties that cannot adequately be captured using standard tech- 
niques such as default values, etc. Instead, we handle this uncertainty explicitly in our data model. To do so, 
we introduce measures of probability. In general, it makes sense to attach a probability to a statement if the 
statement can be given a valid time. In our model, this applies to dimension partial orders, fact-dimension 
relations, mappings between values and representations, and category memberships for values. However, 
we attach probabilities to the former two only. It is of little use to have a probability for the mapping be- 
tween values and representations, which would violate the requirement that a representation is an alternate 
key. Also, giving probabilities to the membership of categories is omitted, as values belong fully to one 
category at any given time. 

First, we add probability to the partial order on dimension values. Given two dimension values ei,e2 
and a number;? such that 0 < p < 1, we write that e\ < p €2 if ei < e2 with probability p. Second, 
we add probability to a fact-dimension relation R. Given a fact /, a dimension value e and a number p 
such that 0 < p < 1, we write that {/,e) € p R if (/,e) € R with probability p. We write / -v> p e if 
—P2 e A P — Pi * P2- Note that a probability is assigned to all (ancestor,descendent) links 
in the partial order, not just the direct (parent,chi!d) links. 

Example 12 Before 1980, diagnostizations in the case study do not differentiate between insulin dependent 
and non insulin dependent diabetes. From 1980 and on this is the case. Suppose that we know that 90% 
of the diagnostizations made with the old "Diabetes" diagnosis were for insulin dependent diabetes cases. 
When looking for the number of insulin dependent diabetes patients from 1970 up till now, we want to 
count the old "Diabetes" diagnostizations too. We do this by extending the Diagnosis partial order with the 
information that 8 <o.9 9. 

Suppose that physicians are allowed to express their belief in the correctness of a diagnostization by 
attaching a probability p to it. In the case study, the physician is 95% certain that John Doe (ID = 1) has 
insulin dependent diabetes (ID = 9). Thus, for the fact-dimension relation R, (1,9) €0.95 R- 

To summarize, the addition of uncertainty to the model is orthogonal to the features for handling time, 
thus any combination of extensions is valid. If both time and probabilities are added to an MO, we assign 
a probability p t for each chronon t in the chronon set T. This is done to avoid the problems of value- 
equivalent tuples. However, interval notation such as 8 <o.9|i9so- now] 9 »s used in examples. If probability 
is assigned to an MO, we call it a probabilistic MO. If no probability is assigned, we call it a deterministic 
MO. 

3.4 Properties of the Model 

In this section important properties of the model that relate to the use of pre-computed aggregates is defined 
and discussed. The first important concept is summarizability, which intuitively means that individual 
aggregate results can be combined directly to produce new aggregate results. 

Definition 1 Given a type T, a set S = {SjJ = 1, *}, where Sj € 2 T , and a function g : 2 T »-> T, we 
say that g is summarizable for S if g{{g{S\), .,0(5*)}) = g{S\ U .. U S*). The set of arguments on the left 
side of the equation is a multi-set, or bag, i.e., the same result value can occur multiple times. 
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Summarizability is an important concept as it is a condition for the flexible use of pre-computed aggre- 
gates. Without summarizability, lower-level results generally cannot be directly combined into higher-level 
results. This means that we cannot choose to pre-compute only a relevant selection of the possible aggre- 
gates and then use these to compute higher-level aggregates on-the-fly. Instead, we have to pre-compute the 
total results for all the aggregations that we need fast answers to, while other aggregates must be computed 
from the base data. Space and time constraints can be prohibitive for pre-computing all results, while com- 
puting aggregates from scratch results in long response times. In this case, an attractive alternative is the 
use of sampling techniques to answer the queries [24]. Using sampling, only a small sample of the available 
data is read and used to estimate the result of the query. This can produce very fast response times, while 
maintaining a relatively high degree of accuracy for the result. 

It has been shown that summarizability is equivalent to the aggregation function being distributive, all 
paths being strict, and the hierarchies being partitioning in the relevant dimensions [8]. If data with time 
attached to it is aggregated such that data for one fact is only counted for one point in time, this result extends 
to hierarchies that are snapshot strict and snapshot partitioning. These concepts are formally defined below. 
In the definitions, we assume a dimension D = (C, <). 

Definition 2 If VCi,C 2 G C(ei,e 3 € C\ A e 2 6 C 2 A e2 < ei A e 2 < e-s e x = e 3 ) then the mapping 
between C\ and C 2 is strict. Otherwise, it is non-strict. The hierarchy in dimension D is strict if all 
mappings in it are strict; otherwise, it is non-strict. Given a category Cj 6 A, we say that there is a strict 
path from the set of facts F to Cj ; iff V/ e F : / ^ ei A / ~> e 2 A e\ 6 Cj A e 2 € Cj => ei = e 2 3 . The 
hierarchy in dimension D is snapshot strict, if at any given time t t the hierarchy is strict. 

Definition 3 If VCi € C(d ? T D A ei G C x => 3C 2 € Pred(Ci)(3e 2 € C 2 (ei < e 2 ))), i.e., if every 
non-top value has a direct parent, we say that the hierarchy in dimension D is partitioning] otherwise, it is 
non-partitioning. The hierarchy in dimension D is snapshot partitioning if at any given time i, the hierarchy 
is partitioning. 

Example 13 The hierarchy in the Residence dimension is strict and partitioning. The hierarchy in the Di- 
agnosis dimension is non-strict and partitioning, but could have been non-partitioning. The sub-hierarchy of 
the Diagnosis dimension obtained by restriction to the standard classification is snapshot strict and snapshot 
partitioning.. 

4 The Algebra 

This section defines an algebra on the multidimensional objects just defined. In line with the model defi- 
nition, we first define the basic algebra and then define extensions for handling time and uncertainty. For 
some of the more complex operators, we provide examples of their use. 

4.1 The Basic Algebra 

We first define the fundamental operators. These are close to the standard relational algebra operators. 
For unary resp. binary operators, we assume a multidimensional object M — (S,F,D = {D{} } R = 
= 1, »,n and multidimensional objects M k = (S k ,F ki D k = {D k i k } t R k = {iljk lk }),A: = 1,2. 
We note that the representations of the categories in the resulting MO's are the same as in the argument 
MO's, thus we do not specify the values representations for the resulting MO's. The aggregation types are 
only changed by the aggregate formation operator, so they are not specified for the other operators. 

3 Note that ihe paths from the set of facts F to the T T categories are always strict. 
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For the operator definitions, we need some preliminary definitions. First, we define Group, that groups 
the facts characterized by the same dimension values together. Given an n-dimensional MO, M = (5, F, D = 
{Di},R = {Ri}),i = a set of categories C = {C< | d € = one from each 

of the dimensions of M, and an n-tuple (ei,..,e n ), where a € C,-,t = 1,..,ti, we define Group as: 
Grtmp(ei , », e n ) = {/ | / G F A / ^, ei A A / ^ n e n }. 

Next, we define a «m<?n operator on dimensions, which performs union on the categories and the partial 
orders. Given two dimensions D x = {C u <i) and D 2 = (C 2 ,< 2 ) of type T. where C* = {C kj } % k = 
1,2, j = l,..,m, we define the union operator on dimensions, (J D , as: D\\J D D 2 = (C",<'), where 
C" = {CJ},i = l,..,m, Cj = Ci ; - U C2j, where U denotes regular set union, and e\ <' e 2 <=> ei <i 
e 2 V ei <2 e 2 . 

selection: Given a predicate p on the dimension types V - {7*}, we define the selection a as: a\p){M) = 
(^^^^where^^^F'^f/GF | 3 ei ZD u ..,e n 6 D n (p(e lr ,e n )A/^ ei A..A/^ 
en)}, D' = D,B! = and H{ = {(/',e) e R* | /' <= F'}. Thus, we restrict the set of facts to 
those that are characterized by values where p evaluates to true. The fact-dimension relations are restricted 
accordingly, while the dimensions and the schema stay the same. 

Example 14 If selection is applied to the "Patient" MO with the predicate Name ="John Doe," the result- 
ing MO has the same schema, the facts F' = {1}, the fact-dimension relations R\ = {(1, e) | (1, e) € R4}, 
e.g., R 2 = {(1, 9)}, and the dimension D 1 — D, 

projection: Without loss of generality, we assume that the projection is over the k dimensions D\ , .., D k . 
We then define the projection tt as: tt[D u .., D k ](M) = (S\ F>, JD', where S' = {F\V), F' = 
V =z {Ti,..,T*}, F' = F, D' = {Di t .. 9 D k }, and R' = ..,/?*}• Thus, we retain only the k 
dimensions, but the set of facts stays the same. Note that we do not remove "duplicate values." Thus the 
same combination of dimension values may be associated with several facts. 

Example 15 If projection over the Name and Diagnosis dimensions is applied to the "Patient" MO, the 
resulting MO has the same fact type, only the Name and Diagnosis dimension types, the same set of facts, 
the Name and Diagnosis dimensions, and the fact-dimension relations for these two dimensions. A graphical 
illustration of the resulting MO is seen to the left in Figure 3. 



Diagnosis Name 

dimension dimension Diagnosis Result 

dimension dimension 




Figure 3: Resulting MO's for Projection and Aggregate Formation 
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rename: Given a multidimensional object, M = (S,F,D y R), and fact schema S' = (T'.V), such that 
V is isomorphic withX>', we define the rename pas: p[5'](M) = M\ where M' = (5',F,Z>,i?). We see 
lhat rename just return the contents of M with the new schema 5\ which has the same structure as the old 
schema S. Rename is used to alter the names of dimensions so that dimensions with the same name, e.g., 
resulting from a "self-join," can be distinguished. 

union: Given two n-dimensional MO's, M k = {S kt F k ,D k ,R k ),k = 1,2 such that Si = S 2 , we define 
the union U as: M x \JM 2 = («S', F', )> where S' = S u F' = F x U F 2 , £>' = {D u Ud^,» = 
1, .., n}, and R 1 = {R Xi U ftp * = 1, -i n}. In words, given two MO's with common schemas, we take the 
set union of the facts and the fact-dimension relations. The (Jo operator is used to combine the dimensions. 

difference: Given two n-dimensional MO's M k = (S k ,F k) D k ,R k ),k = 1,2 such that S x = 52, we 
define the difference \ as: M x \ M 2 = {S\F f J D t i R , ) t where «S' = Si, F* = F x \ F 2 , D' = D u 
= {/^, t = 1, .., n}, with = {(/', e) | /' € F' A (/', e) 6 ft,. Thus, given two MO's with common 
schemas, we take the set difference of the facts, the dimensions of the first argument MO are retained, and 
the fact-dimension relations are restricted to the new fact set. Note that we do not take the set difference of 
the dimensions, as this does not make sense. 

Example 16 Performing the difference operator on the MO resulting from the projection example and the 
MO resulting from applying the selection Name — "Jane Doe" to the projection MO gives as a result an 
MO with the same schema, with the fact set F = {1}, the dimensions from the first argument, and the 
fact-dimension relations R x = {(1,9)} and R 2 = {(1, John Doe)}. 

identity-based join: Given two MO's, M x and M 2 , and a predicate p(f x ,f 2 ) 6 {/i = f 2l f x ^ f 2l true), 
we define the identity-based join ttf as: Afi M^j M 2 - (S\ F', D',R') y where (S' = (J 7 *,^), T* = 

x 7* 2 , V = V x U P 2 , F' = {(/i,/ 2 ) | /i € F x A f 2 e F 2 A p(/i,/ 2 )}, & = D x U 
/? = {*<, i = 1, .., m + n 2 }, and fl| = {(/', e)|/' = (/i,/ 2 ) A /' G F' A ((» < m A (/, , e) 6 Uj,) V (t > 
«i A (/ 2 , e) G ^2i-n, ))}• In words, the new fact type is the type of pairs of the old fact types, and the new 
set of dimension types is the union of the old sets. The set of facts is the subset of the cross product of the 
old sets of facts where the join predicate p holds. For p equal to f x = / 2 , f x ^ / 2 , and true, the operation 
is an equi-join, non-equi-join, and Cartesian product, respectively. For the instance, the set of dimensions 
is the set union of the old sets of dimensions, and the fact-dimension relations relates a pair to an value if 
one member of the pair was related to that value before. 

Example 17 We want to know if any patients are registered with more than one name. We take two copies 
of the "Patient" MO and perform projection over the Name dimension for both. For the second copy, the 
Name dimension type is renamed to "Name7\ We then perform an identity -based join of the two with the 
predicate f x = / 2 . This gives us an MO with two dimension types. Name and Name2. The fact type is 
the type of pairs of patients; the set of facts is still F = {1,2}, and the contents of the two dimensions 
are identical. The fact-dimension relations are also identical: R x = {(1, John Doe), (2, Jane Doe)} and 
^2 = {(1, John Doe), (2, Jane Doe)}. We can now perform a selection on this MO with the predicate 
Name ^ Name2 to find patients with more than one name. 

aggregate formation: The aggregate formation operator is used to compute aggregate functions on the 
MO's. For notational convenience and following Klug [18], we assume the existence of a family of aggre- 
gation functions g that take some fc-dimensional subset {Dj, , .., D ih } of the n dimensions as arguments, 
e.g., SUMi sums the i-th dimension and SUMij sums the i-lh and j-th dimensions. We assume a function 
Args(g) = { j \ g uses dimension j as argument} lhat returns the argument dimensions of g. 
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Given an n-dimensional MO, M, a dimension D n+1 of type T n +u a function, g : 2 F D n+1 4 such that 
9 € MIN{Aggtype(± Dij )J G ^sfo)}, and a set of categories C< 6Dj,i = we define aggregate 

formation, a, as: a[D n+ll 0 l C l ,..,C n ](M) = (S\F\D',R'), where 5' = (^',P'). F = 2* X>' = 
{7;',* = l,..,n} U {T n+1 }, 7? - Wi^.J-'ii.TVj). C? = G 75 1 Ito*«*) C 0 }, <^ = < Tilc; , 
±' r< = ^(CO.T'^ = T^F = {Croup(ei,..,e„) | (e,,.. t e n ) G Ci x..xC n AGroup{e u e n ) ^ 0}. 
D' = {2>{,t = l,..,n} U {D n+1 }, D< = (C{,<{), C{ = G A I *kpe(Gfc) G C<}, << = <,,„. = 
{*<,< = 1, ..,n}U{J£ +1 },Ji{ = {(/',eO I 3(6,,.., e n ) G Ci x..xC n (/' = Croupe,,. .,e n )A/'G F'A 
e, = Ol^and^! =U (cii .. >Cn)€ClX .. xCn {{Group{e u ^e n \g{Group(e u ..,<>„))) | Group (ei, ..,e„) ^ 
0}. The aggregation types for the remaining parts of the argument dimensions are not changed. The 
aggregation types for the result dimension is given by the following rule. If g is distributive, the paths 
to Ci,..,Cn are strict, and the hierarchies up to Ci,..,C n are partitioning, then Aggtype(± o n+l ) = 
MIN{Aggtype{A-D i ),j G Arga{g)}. Otherwise, Aggtype(± o n+I ) = c. For the higher categories in 
the result dimension, Aggtype{C m ) = M/7V{^j/pe(C m ), i4^type(±£> n+1 )}. 

Thus, for every combination (ei,..,e n ) of dimension values in the given "grouping" categories, we 
apply g to the set of facts {/}, where the f's are characterized by (ei, ..,e n ), and place the result in the 
new dimension £>n+i- The facts are of type sets of the argument fact type, and the argument dimension 
types are restricted to the category types that are greater than or equal to the types of the given "grouping" 
categories. The dimension type for the result is added to the set of dimension types. The new set of facts 
consists of sets of facts, where the facts in a set share a combination of characterizing dimension values. The 
argument dimensions are restricted to the remaining category types, and the result dimension is added. The 
fact-dimension relations for the argument dimensions now link sets of facts directly to their corresponding 
combination of dimension values, and the fact-dimension relation for the result dimension links sets of facts 
to the function results for these sets. If the function g is distributive, the paths up to the grouping categories 
are strict, and the hierarchy up to the grouping categories is partitioning, i.e., g is "summarizable " then 
the aggregation type for the bottom category in the result dimension is the minimum of the aggregation 
types for the bottom categories in the dimensions that g uses as arguments ; otherwise, the aggregation type 
is c. For the higher categories, the minimum of the aggregation types given in the result dimension and 
the bottom category's aggregation type is used. Thus, aggregate results that are "unsafe" in the sense that 
they contain overlapping data, cannot be used for further aggregation. This prevents the user from getting 
incorrect results by accidentally "double-counting" data. 

Example 18 We want to know the number of patients in each diagnosis group. To do so, we apply the 
aggregate-formation operator to the "Patient" MO with the Diagnosis Group category and the T categories 
from the other dimensions. The aggregate function g to be used is set-count, which counts the number of 
members in a set. The resulting MO has seven dimensions, but only the Diagnosis and Result dimensions 
are non-trivial, i.e., the remaining five dimensions contain only the T categories. The set of facts is still 
F = {1,2}. The Diagnosis dimension is cut, so that only the part from Diagnosis Group and up is kept. 
The result dimension groups the counts into two ranges: "0-1" and ">1". The fact-dimension relation for 
the Diagnosis dimension links the sets of patients to their corresponding Diagnosis Group. The content 
is: R x = {({1,2}, 11), ({2}, 12)}, meaning that the sets of patients {1,2} and {2} are characterized by 
diagnosis groups 11 and 12, respectively. The fact-dimension relation for the result dimension relate each 
group of patient to the count for the group. The content is: R 7 = {({1, 2}, 2), ({2, }, 1)}, meaning that the 
results of g on the sets {1, 2} and {2} are 2 and 1, respectively. A graphical illustration of the MO, leaving 
out the trivial dimensions for simplicity, is seen on the right side of Figure 3. Note that each patient is only 
counted once for each diagnosis group, even though patient 2 has several diagnoses in each group. 

4 Thc function g "looks up" the required data for the facts in the relevant fact -dimension relations, e.g., SUMi finds its data in 
fact-dimension relation JU. 
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Now, we will show how other common OLAP and relational operators can be defined in terms of the 
fundamental operators. 

value-based join: A join of two MO's on common dimension values can be made in the usual way by 
combining Cartesian product (a special case of the identity-based join), selection, and projection. Natural 
join is a special case of the value-based join, where the selection predicate requires that values from the 
"matching" dimensions should be equal, followed by projecting "out" the duplicate dimensions. Perform- 
ing drill-across from one MO to another is just the value-based join of the two MO's on their common 
dimensions. 

duplicate removal: We can remove "duplicate values," i.e., several facts characterized by the same com- 
bination of dimension values, by performing a set-count aggregate formation on the ± categories, followed 
by projecting out the result dimension. 

SQL-like aggregation: Computation of an SQL aggregate function on an MO, grouped by a set of di- 
mension categories, is done by first applying the aggregate formation operator to the MO with the given 
categories 5 , and the given function. The dimensions not in the "GROUP BY" clause are then projected out. 

star-join: A star-join as described in [4] is just a selection on the dimensions, usually combined with an 
aggregate formation with a given aggregate function on a set of category types. 

drill-down: A drill-down on an MO means giving "more detail" by descending the dimension hierarchies. 
An implicit aggregation function, e.g., COUNT or SUM, is assumed. Thus, a drill-down corresponds to 
performing aggregate formation on "lower" category types with the given aggregate function. To get to the 
lower category types, a reference to the original MO is needed. In order to obtain the required detail, the 
aggregate formation is applied to the original object. 

roll-up: A roll-up on an MO means giving "less detail" by ascending the dimension hierarchies, aggregat- 
ing with an implicit aggregation function. This corresponds to performing aggregate formation on "higher** 
category types with the given aggregate function. Sometimes, we also need a reference to the original MO 
in this case. This is caused by the possible non-summarizability in the MO, which means that we cannot 
necessarily combine the aggregate results from intermediate levels into higher-level results, but need to 
compute the result directly from the lowest-level data (base data). 

Theorem 1 The algebra is closed 

Proof: By examining the output of all operators, we see that the results are always MO's. 

Theorem 2 The algebra is at least as powerful as the relational algebra with aggregation functions [18]. 

Proof: A relation r with schema S r = (ai, ..,o„) is mapped to an n-dimensional MO M = (<S,F,D,-R) f 
where S = (r,{T u i = h^n}) t Ti = {{a u T Ti } t < u T Ti , ai ) t a< <; Oi,a< << Tr P T Tf < { T^, F = 
{(vi,..,v n ) € r}, D m {Di),i » l,..,n, D\ = ({^,T<}, <), A { a Dom(oi), Vv € A { : v < T, 
R = {Ri},i = l,..,n, and ifcj = {((v u u„),u«) | (vi, v<, ..,v n ) 6 r}. Thus, an n-ary relation 

is mapped to an MO with n "flat" dimensions, each containing the domain of the corresponding attribute. 

5 The categories not in the "GROUP BY" clause are the T categories of their dimensions. 
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